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Why Oil-O-Matic Sales This Year Will 
Exceed the Total of the Past Seven Years 


The Men on the Cover: [Right] C. U. WILLIAMS, President 
[Left] LAWRENCE L. SMITH, Sales Manager 
WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION 
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TWENTY CENTS 


N OLDEN times, so Aesop tells, the turtle won 
the race. But today in the business world, 
consistency has been added to speed, and the 


plodder is left far behind. 


It’s the speed with which you get to dealers that 
counts. They must know when prices change, 
when items are added or discontinued. Shifting 
markets and fast moving conditions have made this 
imperative. Dealers must protect their profits. 


With Heinn Loose-Leaf Catalog Binders you can 
keep in intimate touch with dealers, in weekly 
touch if necessary. With all available speed, up- 


to-the-minute information of your product is in 
your dealers’ and salesmen’s hands. Speed will 
bring in more orders than you perhaps realize. 


Then, too, the Heinn Company originated the 
loose-leaf system of cataloging. Beauty in appear- 
ance—simplicity in operation—durability in con- 
struction—these are inbuilt advantages that reflect 
pioneering years of manufacturing and selling 
experience. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 
349 Florida Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Buffalo the Wonder City of America 


The Year of Greatest Growth 


The Buffalo Evening News—always 
outstanding among six-day papers in 


Circulation and Advertising Volume 
has attained its greatest growth in 1926! 


Here is the record up to and including July— 


Advertising Circulation 

In Agate Lines Net Paid Average Daily 
January . . . . 1,080,192 January .. . . 138,295 
February . . . 1,055,853 February . . . . 141,017 
March .. . .. 1,456,101 March . .... MaRS 
Aol. . . . . 1,566,215 April. . . . . . 143,965 
May... . . 1,461,484 My. . « «ss « ie 
June... . . 1,393,846 Ra... « & © 5 Dee 
July . 2. . . 1,148,319 July. . . . . . 147,636 


In circulation the News is rapidly approaching the 150,000 mark. In advertis- 
ing volume it appears that the News will carry about sixteen million lines in 
1926. That nearly everybody in Western New York reads the News is no mere 
advertising phrase—it’s a fact. And because of that fact advertisers find it 
profitable to use the NEWS. | 


Cover the Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 


Marbridge Bldg., New York, N. Y. KELLY-SMITH CO. Tribune Tower, Chicago, III. 
Waterman Bldg., Boston, Mass. National Representatives Atlantic Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Published every other Saturday and copyrighted 1926, by the Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. Subscription price $4.00 


a year, in advance. Entered as second class matter March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 8, 1879. 


Addressed to 
Sales Managers: 


HILE on your vacation, 

will you be worrying about 
SALES? Will they take a sum- 
mer slump? Or will your adver- 
tising in our markets keep the line 
on your sales chart mounting? 


Here are thre PROSPEROUS 
fields awaiting your cultivation. 
Are you taking advantage of their 
possibilities as they relate to your 
products? If not, then— 


¥ 
BRICK 
GDAY RECORD 


Annual Sales 
$350,000,000 
of 


Annual Purchases 


$76,000,000 


for Equipment, 


Clay Products Fuel, Power 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


Annual Sales Annual Purchases 
$700,000,000 $20,000,000 


of for Material Hand- 
Building Supplies ling Machinery 


CERAMIC 
INDUSTRY 


3 markets in one— A diversified field 
Glass, Enamel, using all forms of 
Pottery, Power, 
with basically Heat-Production 

similar chemical and Handling 
problems Equipment 


SEND FOR an analysis of the 
market as it applies to your 
particular product. If there is 
no market for it in our fields, 
we'll say so. If there is we will 
be glad to help you develop 
it along reasonable lines. 


Industrial Publications, Inc. 
407 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
Members: A. B.C. and A.B. P. 
7 eS aE ae Se aa Ces | 


This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading 


ADVERTISING 


For years the Borden Company had been 
advertising its Eagle Brand condensed milk 
for the use of infants. Practically all of 
its advertising was directed to this one mar- 
ket. Investigation revealed the fact, how- 
ever, that only about 40 per cent of its 
output was being used by infants, the other 
60 per cent being put to various uses by 
adults. How the company is developing 
this greater market through an advertising 
campaign is explained in an article, “The 
Borden Company Finds a Diamond Mine 
In Its Own Back Yard,” on page 335. 


DISTRIBUTION 

“Why Oil-O-Matic Sales in 1926 Will 
Exceed the $20,000,000 Total of the Past 
Seven Years” is told in an interview by 
John L. Scott with C. U. Williams, presi- 
dent, and Lawrence L. Smith, general sales 
manager of the Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Heating Corporation, in the leading article 
of this issue of Sales Management. Realiz- 
ing that its success is limited by the success 
of its dealer organization, this company has 
outlined a “Dealer Procedure Plan” which 
carries the dealer through every stage in 
the sale of oil burners from locating pros- 
pects to installing and servicing burners. 
Page 333. 


FOREIGN SELLING 

The scene in Philip S. Salisbury’s series 
of articles describing sales practices in for- 
eign countries shifts in this issue from 
Germany to France, where he finds both 
French and American companies engaged 
in the somewhat difficult task of keeping 
posted on the constant fluctuations of the 
franc. “The French Are Buying, Not Be- 
cause of Us, But In Spite of Us,” is the 
title of Mr. Salisbury’s article on page 337. 


HirInG SALESMEN 

Instead of seeking in other lines of busi- 
ness or other concerns in the same industry 
for experienced salesmen, John R. Morton 
tells of one company which recruits its sales 
force principally from among its own office 
and factory employees. In an article, “We 
Locate and Develop Selling Ability Within 
Our Own Organization,” on page 338, it 
is explained how unexpected departments 
of a business can furnish valuable sales 
material. 


LecAL MATTERS 
The Federal Trade Commission, in a 
formal complaint against James S. Kirk & 
Company, is attempting to limit the term 
“Castile soap” to the meaning it held when 
first introduced many years ago. Page 364. 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 

In less than two months after Willys- 
Overland, Inc., introduced the new Whippet 
car, 40,000 of them had been sold and 
15,000,000 people had seen them on display 
in one week in the 5,000 showrooms through- 
out the country. L. G. Peed, general sales 
manager of Willys-Overland, Inc., on page 
347 describes “The Sales and Advertising 
Campaign That Sold 40,000 Whippet Cars 
in Fifty-One Days.” 


SALES CONTESTS 


“There is a strong temptation for any 
salesman, no matter how good he is, to get 
into a rut, particularly if he has worked 
the same territory and the same line for 
many years,” declares D. H. Steele, director 
of sales, Wilson Brothers, in an article 
entitled, “ ‘Big Twelve’ Club Keeps Wilson 
Brothers’ Men on Their Toes,” on page 351. 


SALES LITERATURE 

“Printed Things” for this issue contains 
articles describing “Owner Prestige as a 
Sales Argument,” “A Direct Mail Cam- 
paign That Sells One Out of Four,” ‘‘Set- 
ting the Stage for the New Model,” “Fight- 
ing Mail Order Competition With Its Own 
Advertising Weapons,” “How to Sell Win- 
dow Displays to Dealers,” “Sales Literature 
That Appeals to Children,” and “ ‘Internal’ 
House Organs that Really Interest Em- 
ployees.” Page 369. 


SALES PoLicy 


A protest against the somewhat prevalent 
practice of “campaigning” and “driving” 
for business through the use of what the 
author calls “hysterical selling,” is contained 
in an article by a Western Sales Manager 
on page 341, entitled, “Why I Don’t Be- 
lieve in ‘Ballyhoo’ Selling Methods.’’ 


Edwin R. Masback, president of the Mas- 
back Hardware Company, New York, in 
an article on page 355 relates the experi- 
ences of his company in analyzing its sell- 
ing methods and putting certain radical 
changes into effect. “We Took Our Busi- 
ness Apart and Found What Held Us 
Back” is the subject of Mr. Masback’s dis- 
cussion. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“If We Insist on Brilliant Salesmen Must 
We Be Content With Higher Turnover?” 
is the question expounded by Eugene Whit- 
more in an article on page 342, The ex- 
periences of H. L. Simpson, sales manager 
of the United Drug Company; J. L. Wilson, 
president of Clawson & Wilson Company, 
and other sales executives in handling sales- 
men, contribute to the discussion. 


SALESMEN’S COMPENSATION 
The unusual plan of the Olds-Detroit 
branch in paying salesmen straight salaries, 
with occasional bonuses, is explained by 
D. G. Baird in discussing the subject, “This 
Compensation Plan Evens Up Salesmen’s 
Yearly Earnings,’ on page 359. 


TRADE PROBLEMS 


Up until a year or so ago the popular 
question among everyone connected with 
the radio industry was, “What’s the Matter 
with Radio?” With the elimination of un- 
qualified dealers and manufacturers, how- 
ever, and a constant improvement in sales 
and production methods, the business 1s Tap" 
idly becoming established on a substantial 
foundation; as Will Whitmore points out 
in an article, ‘‘Radio Industry Stands at 
Threshold of Real Prosperity,” on page 34» 
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Chicago, September 4, 1926 


Number Five 


Why Oil-O-Matic Sales in 1926 Will 
Exceed the $20,000,000 Total of 
the Past Seven Years 


An interview by John L. Scott with 


C. U. Williams, President and L. L. Smith, Sales Manager 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation, Bloomington, Illinois 


ETWEEN 1919, when the 
first six Oil-O-Matic burners 


were placed in service, and 
the beginning of 1926, the buying 
public had invested some $20,000,- 
000 in Ojil-O-Matic equipment. 
This year’s sales will exceed the 
total of all previous years; or, in 
other words, the number of burn- 
ers sold this year, according to 
present production figures, will 
equal the 30,000 which have been 
installed since the Williams Oil-O- 
Matic Heating Corporation was 
founded seven years ago. 


For the first few years, affairs 
of the company progressed slowly. 
Each year brought slight increases 
in sales, but it was not until 1923, 
when 2,000 burners were pro- 
duced, that the business began to 
assume impressive proportions. In 
1924, the output jumped to 7,000; 
and by the close of 1925, 13,500 ad- 
ditional burners were in use. An- 
other 100 per cent increase for 
1926 now is practically a certainty. 

The remarkable part of this ex- 
pansion is the fact that prior to 
the company’s entrance into the 
industry, there was no precedent in 
the sale of oil burners. Oil burn- 
ers were new; the public was not 
acquainted with oil heat, so it was 
necessary, first of all, to do exten- 
sive educational work along lines 
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of convenience, 
and cleanliness. 


safety,- comfort 

In the second place, no estab- 
lished retail outlets were available. 
Distributors had to be created from 
among plumbing and heating con- 
tractors, automobile equipment 
dealers, and merchants in other 
lines of business. Then, there was 
the problem of training dealers 
and service men to install oil burn- 
ers properly, as it was realized that 
a poor burner well installed was 
better than a good one poorly 
installed. 


Depends Upon Dealer Success 


These three obstacles have been 
overcome through the proper se- 
lection, training and supervision of 
dealers, for Oil-O-Matic success 
has depended upon the success of 
its dealer organization to a larger 
extent than is found in practically 
any other industry. All the com- 
pany’s sales policies are directed 
toward the one purpose of helping 
the dealer sell; the factory repre- 
sentatives are not so much con- 
cerned with selling big stocks to 
dealers as they are with making 
certain that the dealers are prop- 
erly instructed in the principles of 
selling them, for if they know how 
to sell, their stocks will take care 
of themselves. 


An underlying policy of the 
company—one which has had more 
to do with its growth, probably, 
than anything else—is the im- 
portance placed upon cultivating 
limited areas intensively rather 
than spreading efforts thinly over 
an entire territory. This policy 
of concentration is worked out 
through the dealer organization as 
well as among the factory repre- 
sentatives, or district managers. 


Just as a dealer’s salesman can 
make more sales by calling on 
many prospects in one neighbor- 
hood than he can by seeing a few 
in different parts of his territory, 
so the district managers concen- 
trate on establishing retail outlets 
in points close to the cities and 
towns where the company is al- 
ready represented. It is better, 
they have found, to devote their 
time to packing adequate repre- 
sentation into one state or a few 
adjoining counties, than to have 
the same number of dealers scat- 
tered over an entire section of the 
country. 


Practically all sales managers 
post conspicuously in their offices 
well-tacked maps to show the ex- 
tent of their distribution. As a 
companion to this one, there is an- 
other map in the Oil-O-Matic sales 
offices showing the other side of 
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cour market in a blank untid you find 


This chart represents the five steps on the dealer’s program for locating his prospects and acquainting them with 
his product. It pictures graphically how magazines and newspaper advertising, direct mail, canvassing, “hot list” 


mailings and personal calls open up his market 


the picture. It reveals the spots 
over the country where a sales out- 
let has not yet been closed. Its 
presence would be considered un- 
welcome in many organizations, 
but here it serves as a guide for 
future expansion, a constant re- 
minder of what is yet to be ac- 
complished. 

A chart of the Oil-O-Matic dis- 
tributing organization radiates 
from the office of the sales man- 
ager to five sectional sales mana- 
gers whose territories divide the 
country geographically. Each sec- 
tional manager’s territory is com- 
posed of two divisions, in charge of 
a divisional manager who is located 
in a key city and has direct re- 
sponsibility for the operations of 
dealers in the larger cities of his 
division. The salesmen, or district 
managers, are responsible to the 
divisional managers, one division 
supporting from four to twelve 
district managers. 


Intensive Dealer Training 


It is the district managers who 
have charge of sales to dealers and 
the training of dealers in the 
methods of selling oil burners. 
About 25 per cent of their time is 
devoted to establishing new dealers 
in business and the remaining 75 
per cent to bettering the organiza- 
tions of existing dealers. 


If all the knowledge of product, 
enthusiasm and sales presentation 
which are contained in the factory 
organization could be transmitted 
direct to the ultimate user of an oil 
burner, sales would reach 100 per 
cent of their possibilities; with all 
the information and sales pressure 
at hand, every prospect who had 
the inclination and money to buy 
an oil burner would do so. 


The reason all prospects do not 
buy is because a certain amount of 


this knowledge, enthusiasm and 
presentation loses its effectiveness 
by passing from the district repre- 
sentative to the dealer and from 
the dealer through his retail sales- 
men to the prospect. This loss of 
power between the factory and the 
user constitutes what is known as 
a “constriction.” 

The district manager’s effective- 
ness is diminished by the objec- 
tions advanced by dealers, by a 
lack of specialized sales knowledge, 
and by a failure to realize the ex- 
tent of his market. Remedies for 
these “constrictions” are found in 
a series of “dilators,” so termed 
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Obstacles in the flow of Oil-O-Matic 

sales presentation from factory to 

prospect are charted as “constric- 

tions,” which are solved through 

counteracting forces known as 
“dilators.” 


for him. 


because they force an opening 
through the obstacles to a sale. 
The objections with which a dis- 
trict manager contends in his rela- 
tions with dealers are counter- 
acted by contact with his divisional 
manager and by occasional trips to 
the factory. A lack of specialized 
sales knowledge is _ remedied 
through a complete study of all 
factory and dealer selling plans, 
and his failure to realize the extent 
of his market is changed when he 
prepares an analysis of each indi- 
vidual town. 


Analyzing Territories 


In helping a new dealer get 
started in business, one of the most 
important things a district man- 
ager does is to prepare this indi- 
vidual analysis of the dealer’s 
town. This is the first stop in the 
“Dealer Procedure Plan,” which is 
the backbone of the Oil-O-Matic 
sales program. Through bankers, 
real estate houses, furniture stores 
and other local business interests, 
he determines which sections of 
town contain oil burner prospects, 
who are defined as “owners of 
homes or buildings with central 
heating plants, who have the 
money to buy.” 

The two maps of Galesburg, IIli- 
nois, shown on the Dealer Proce- 
dure Chart on this cover of “Sales 
Management,” for example, indi- 
cate how a town is divided into 
sections according to the purchas- 
ing power of the people living 
there. It will be noted that not all 
the city is considered as_ being 
worth cultivating; in sections 4. 
B, C and D the prospects are 
grouped closely enough together to 
make it profitable to work them, 
but other parts of the city do not 
contain enough live prospects to 
warrant intensive sales efforts. 

(Continued on page 389) 
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Borden Company Finds a Diamond 
Mine in Its Own Back Yard 


When It Was Discovered That Advertising Covered Only 40 Per Cent of 
the Market, a Campaign Was Begun to Develop the Other 60 Per Cent 


monds” address, Dr. Russell H. 

Conwell told the story of the 
Persian farmer who sold his land 
and went into a far country to look 
for diamonds. While he was away 
one of the most famous diamond 
mines in the world was discovered 
in the acres he had sold. 


|: HIS famous “Acres of Dia- 


Today, many manufacturers are 
pursuing the same policy. They 
are literally traveling into far mar- 
kets, away from their natural out- 
lets, seeking a mythical Kimberley 
when there are acres of prospects 
and profits in their own familiar 
fields if they will, like the Borden 
Company, only dig deep enough. 


Seeking Bigger Outlet 


Recently the Borden Company, 
America’s oldest manufacturer of 
canned milk, felt that there must 
be a wider use for its Eagle Brand 
condensed milk. Instead of going 
into new far-off fields, the company 
dug deep into its old markets. For 
a long time the organization had 
suspected that there must be other 
possible uses for condensed milk 
which had not yet been developed. 
Following out its suspicions, thou- 
sands of housewives throughout 
the country were interviewed. 

In this investigation acres of new 
facts, worth their weight in dia- 
monds, were unearthed. This re- 
search proved to the company’s 
Satisfaction that the market at 
which it had long been aiming was 
still a good one. The company 
thought that most of its condensed 
milk was used in feeding babies. 
For this reason, during the past 
ten years, Borden has directed all 
of its advertising and sales efforts 
to increase the consumption of its 
product in this direction. The value 
of the product as a food for babies 
and under-nourished children, has 
been the company’s one great 
appeal. It has been a successful 
appeal, too. Sales have increased 


steadily. Fluctuations in the busi- 
ness have been rare. 

But the surprising thing that the 
investigation brought out, is that 
not more than 40 per cent of the 
company’s condensed milk is being 
used as a food for little children. 
The other 60 per cent of the output 
was being used as an accompani- 
ment to coffee, and as an ingredi- 
ent in cooking where both milk and 
sugar is required. The manage- 
ment always knew that much of 
its product was used in this man- 
ner, but it never suspected that 
such a large percentage was being 
consumed by adults. It was easy 
enough for the company to miss 
the fact that the breakfast table 
was its biggest market. Of course, 
this change came about gradually. 
The habit of using condensed milk 
in coffee, like so many other things, 
started during the war. Sugar was 
scarce and people. found that con- 
densed milk supplied, not only 
cream, but also sugar. Undoubt- 
edly, many persons used the prod- 
uct in this way even before the 
war, but the custom was not gen- 
eral. 


Steady Sales Increase 


A factor that complicated the 
situation, is that the baby market 
was always increasing. The birth 
rate in the United States is a con- 
stant factor. Any product being 
sold for babies, even though it is 
used this way exclusively, will 
show a steady annual increase. The 
Borden Company naturally attrib- 
uted its satisfactory jump in annual 
sales, to the fact that the baby crop 
was increasing, each year,.in about 
that same proportion. 

When the company made this 
surprising discovery about its mar- 
ket it, of course, immediately saw 
that it would be necessary for it 
to make a change in its advertising 
and sales appeal. While only 40 
per cent of the product is being 
used as a baby food, practically 100 


per cent of the Borden Company’s 
advertising and sales efforts, has 
been concentrated on the baby 
market. The 60 per cent of the 
product being used in the dining 
room, had attained this tremendous 
volume of sale without any selling 
or advertising support. The com- 
pany now sees that if its condensed 
milk succeeded in winning such 
splendid patronage without any 
sales help, the patronage it can win 
in that direction with sales help, 
is simply incalculable. 

Borden is now starting a sales 
and advertising drive to promote 
its 60 per cent market. Itis mak- 
ing a complete “about face” in its 
advertising and sales appeal, and 
in putting across this new idea, it 
is starting the most powerful cam- 
paign it has ever run on any 
product. 


Campaign Begins This Month 


Beginning in September the 
Borden advertising, built on the 
theme of condensed milk for gen- 
eral table use, will appear in most 
of the large national magazines, in 
many trade papers, in street car 
cards, outdoor posters and in dealer 
displays everywhere. A variety of 
special sales stunts are to be used. 
Intensive merchandising of almost 
every variety, will be employed to 
interest the trade in the possibili- 
ties of tying up with the basic idea 
of this campaign. 

The investigation revealed that 
the great bulk of all condensed 
milk, including Eagle Brand, is 
used in coffee. Hence, coffee is the 
selling theme which dominates the 
advertising copy. Coffee is also 
the basis of the argument being 
used to get the retailer’s coopera- 
tion. By explaining to women the 
value of condensed milk in coffee 
and for use in cooking, the Borden 
Company feels that the market 
possibilities of the product will 
eventually be increased several 
hundred per cent. This is news of 
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vital interest to the retailer. He 
is certainly concerned in any prop- 
osition that promises to increase 
his sale of a staple product which 
he carries to the extent of many 
hundred per cent. This fact is 
being stressed to the limit in all 
of Borden’s new advertising. 


The retailer also likes to sell 
coffee. It is generally regarded as 
one of the most satisfactory items 
in a grocery store. It is one of the 
dealer’s most consistent profit- 
makers. The dealer is being urged 
to tie up the selling of both his 
condensed milk and his coffee. 
Probably he will not be able to 
increase the sale of his coffee to 
the same extent as the sale of his 
condensed milk. Nevertheless, he 
should be able to increase it con- 
siderably. 


Helps Sales of Other Goods 


It is a well-known fact that much 
coffee is spoiled in the making. 
More, however, is spoiled in the 
serving. This is because compara- 
tively few people use real cream. 
The great majority use “top milk” 
or plain milk. Real cream costs 
money, but without it coffee is 
never at its best. The consumer 
always blames her dissatisfaction 
with the beverage on the coffee and 
not on the creaming. This fact has 
undoubtedly hurt the sale of coffee 
somewhat. By showing consumers 
how the use of condensed milk will 
make a cup of coffee more pala- 
table, it is assumed that the sale 
of coffee will be helped. This fact, 
too, is being pointed out to the 
dealers in all of the company’s 
current merchandising. 

Hence, Borden’s salesmen are 
twice-armed when they. approach 
the dealer. They can show the 
dealer how to make two sales grow 
where only one, and in some cases 
none at all, grew before. The task 
of the Borden salesman is to show 
the grocer that he can offer his 
customer a product as delicious as 
cream and at least one-third the 
The grocer is shown that, 
by selling an article of this kind, 
he not only will increase his coffee 
business but at the same time will 
build up a very much larger busi- 
ness on condensed milk than he 
ever had before. 

Borden salesmen are selling the 
grocer by an actual demonstration. 


cost. 


Each man is equipped with a 
quart thermos bottle.” Before he 
leaves home, he fills it with good 
coffee. Homeless salesmen will 
seek out a lunch room with a repu- 
tation for good coffee and get the 
thermos bottle filled there, black. 


On his first call, the salesman 
buys a can of Eagle Brand, cuts it, 
and serves the dealer a cup of 
coffee with condensed milk, and 
addresses him as follows: 


“Mr. Dealer, you have a brand 
of coffee which gives you a real 
profit, and which you are anxious 
to sell. But do you realize your 
coffee isn’t getting the chance it 
deserves? 

“There’s a big difference be- 
tween a cup of good coffee, and a 
good cup of coffee. Much of it is 
spoiled in the serving. How many 
of your customers use real cream 
in their coffee? Not over 10 per 
cent. The rest use the top of the 
milk bottle and rob the kids, or use 
plain milk. 

“Now I am going to show you 
how those cream-using customers 
can get just as good a cup at one- 
third the cost. And how those who 
are using top milk can get a much 
more delicious cup at no increase 
in cost. And how you can hold 
your profitable coffee business and 
increase it, and double your sales 
on other profitable items. 


“Heavy cream costs fifty to sixty 
cents; Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk costs twenty cents. Mrs. 
Mildred Maddocks Bentley, one of 
the foremost domestic science au- 
thorities in the United States, 
stands behind the statement that 
Eagle Brand condensed milk is at 
least the qual of cream in coffee. 
She is going to tell 12,000,000 
women about it through our adver- 
tising during the next eighteen 
months.” 

The campaign has been elabo- 
rately presented to salesmen and to 
jobbers. The company has also 
told its plans to the leading coffee 
roasters throughout the country. 
It has been explained to them how 
this new drive should increase 
coffee consumption. The coopera- 
tion of the roasters has been asked 
in putting the campaign over. They 
have been told that if their brok- 
ers, jobbers and dealers will tie up 
with the effort, it should help the 
sale of the roaster’s particular 
brand of coffee. In the letter 
which was written to these roast- 
ers, it was pointed out that it would 
pay them to have their salesmen 
call on retail stores and urge deal- 
ers to make window and counter 
displays of coffee and condensed 
milk, and that cards be shown stat- 
ing a price at which the combina- 
tion may be bought. 


Big Co-operative Buyers 
Close Doors 


The Girard Grocery Company of 
Philadelphia, probably the largest 
cooperative buying organization in 
the country, and for a long time 
referred to pridefully as a model of 
its kind, failed a short time ago. 
It was said to be composed of 1,223 
members whose total purchases in 
1925 were given as $3,700,000. A 
net profit of $70,000 was claimed, 
as it did business on a basis of a 
fraction over 3 per cent. This 
house was originally organized as 
a buying exchange on a_ basis 
that is agreed to have had some 
promise of lasting success, but, 
according to reports, it followed 
the trend of similar organizations 
and became a one-man affair where 


the so-called board of directors had 
little inside knowledge of what was 
taking place in its actual operation. 
The incident is taken by many 
prominent men in the grocery trade 
to indicate a general tendency away 
from cooperative buying establish- 
ments. One merchandising author- 
ity, in commenting on the passing 
of the Girard Company, declared 
that retailers have no more right 
to dabble in the jobbing business 
than a wholesaler has the justifi- 
able right to conduct retail grocery 
stores. Other organizations formed 
on the same lines have passed out 
of existence, he adds, while there 
are yet others that are none too 
wisely or economically operated. 
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The French Are Buying, Not Because 
of Us, But in Spite of Us 


Selling in France Grows More Difficult as Hordes of Tourists 
Sneer at French Methods and Babble ‘“We Won the War’’ Stuff 


By Philip S. Salisbury 


Vice President, The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago 


the stock market (I don’t 

either since being served up 
as skewered lamb when Pierce- 
Arrow was pushed off its mountain 
peak in 1920), but we all have seen 
quotation boards operated by fever- 
ishly active youngsters who erased 
one sale price and substituted an- 
other almost in one motion. Today 
in the sales manager’s office of an 
American company I saw some- 
thing which reminded me of those 
days when I thought I was going 
to be the guy who would catch 
Wall Street where it hurts most. 


Pare soa you don’t play 


What I saw was a large wall 
chart for July and August, marked 
off with the days of the month and 
the several models of machines 
which this office specialty manu- 
facturer sells. Each day showed 
the sales price in francs and there 
was a variation of more than fifty 
per cent between the lowest and 
the highest price recorded. Yes- 
terday the price was 3450; this 
morning it opened at 3365, and 
while I sat there, around noontime, 
an assistant came in and changed 
it to 3300. 

And this is Paris, this is France 
and her colonies! 


Keeping Up With the Franc 


This company hasn’t changed its 
American selling price in fifteen 
years, but no one knows what way 
the franc is going to jump, and this 
company is protecting itself by 
selling on the up-to-the-minute 
equivalent of its standard price. 

Aside from the pyrotechnics of 
the currency France is doing very 
Well and is an excellent market, but 
very few American firms are going 
to make any money here until 
there is stabilization. Except for 
absolutely necessary purchases the 


French merchants and manufactur- 
ers who are prospects for Ameri- 
can products are playing a waiting 
game. Most of them have money 
there is plenty of evidence of that 
despite the piteous wails of poverty 
whenever the War Debt is men- 
tioned—but they are hanging on 
to it. Most of the money that they 
have is their own currency, of 
course, but the people own untold 
millions of American and British 
gold notes which they bought 
when the franc started to slide. If 
the Poincare government is suc- 
cessful in its attempt to lure this 
money out of the present stocking 
and tobacco jar hiding places and 
get the owners to turn it in to the 
Bank of France for franc notes it 
will have gone a long way toward 
establishing confidence and stabil- 
izing the franc. 


Workers Well Paid 


Everyone works here who wants 
to work. The latest figures show 
only ten thousand unemployed for 
the whole of France, and except 
for government employees and cer- 
tain others whose incomes are 
more or less fixed, the workers are 
well paid. Not according to Amer- 
ican standards, of course, but living 
costs are only a fraction of ours. 
So far as the Frenchman’s pur- 
chases of home made goods is con- 
cerned, here is the story: the sup- 
ply of money has increased eight 
times and the cost of living only 
five or six. So the average French- 
man, if he hasn’t been burned by 
gambling in exchanges (a lot of 
them have been) is in good shape. 
I haven’t been to England yet, but 
I understand that England and 
France present a very interesting 
contrast at this time. In France 
the government is nearly broke but 
the people are all employed; in 


England the government is rich but 
millions are out of work. 

Of course you have been reading 
in the home papers about the anti- 
American demonstrations. Ameri- 
cans who weren’t minding their 
own business can be blamed for 
much of the disturbance, but as is 
usual with mobs the innocent now 
suffer with the guilty, and all of 
us are made to feel unwelcome 
even by people who are most 
anxious to get our money. Most 
of the unpopularity of Americans 
is due to jealousy. We are pros- 
perous, we have vast natural re- 
sources, we have more than our 
share of the gold reserves of the 
world; we were the only ones who 
made a profit from the war. So 
they envy us. And why not? 
Incidentally, we are much more 
popular with our late enemies than 
we are with those who were allied 
with us. And then there is the 
ever present debt settlement ques- 
tion. No one any longer is able to 
reason about that. It has become 
an emotional rather than a moral 
or an economic question and my 
personal opinion is that we will be 
much better off in the long run 
if we forget those war debts, pro- 
vided we can find a way of doing 
it without letting the impression 
get abroad that we are canceling 
them because we are afraid to try 
to collect them. 


Diplomacy in Salesmanship 


They all feel over here, anyway, 
that we, as a nation, are trying to 
force our ideas, our codes, our cus- 
toms, our everything, on them. We 
aren't a nation of diplomats. If 
we were we would be more suc- 
cessful in exporting our manufac- 
tured goods. To be a successful 
salesman over here one must be 

(Continued on page 386) 
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We Locate and Develop 
Within Our Own 


How One Concern, in Recruiting Salesmen 
and Factory Workers, Has Uncovered Some 


ment of salesmen, preceded by 
five never-forgotten years as a 
salesman, I have. made it my hobby 
to find out why men become good 
salesmen. And this has been a 
most profitable as well as a most 
interesting study. For, instead of 
leaving it to luck, I have sought 
and frequently found, inside as 
well as outside our organization, 
ways and means to locate and to 
capitalize sales ability. 
Take our own sales force of over 
two hundred city and road men. 
Running down this long list, the 
salesman with the greatest volume 
was, only ten years ago, a disturb- 
ing factor in our works manager’s 
accounting force. The second 
ranking salesman came to us as a 
clerk in our tax statistical division. 
The third started with us in charge 
of our shipping order files, gravi- 
tated through four other divisions, 
and now is developing 
our most highly com- 
petitive territory and 
is in charge of thirty 
senior, junior and spe- 
cialty salesmen. 


[ THIRTY years of manage- 


see Rit 


The fourth on the list is in name 
the manager of our largest Euro- 
pean office. But he is in reality a 
salesman, as our office and divi- 
sional managers in London take 
from his shoulders all but actual 
personal selling, and a minimum of 
sales coaching and control of our 
staff of sixteen men who cover 
Europe and the Near East. He 
started in our paper box making 
plant. 


The fifth and sixth men on our 
list came to us without previous 
sales experience. One had partly 
filled half a dozen office jobs with 
as many different enterprises. The 
other was a stock clerk in a retail 
shoe store and had never personally 
waited on a customer. And so it 
goes down the line. Only thirty of 
our force came to us with previous 
trade sales experience, if we omit 
the eighteen who had sold goods 
from house to house during 
college vacations. 

And our experi- 
ence, as I have 
found upon investi- 
gation, is that of 
other large employ- 
ers of salesmen, but 
with this addition: 
Since 1912 we have 


From office desks, factory benches and shipping floors come the outstanding 


salesmen of many-millioned organizations. 


In so many businesses some totally 


unexpected department has supplied salesmen that “from office boy to star. sales- 
man” is more frequent than the Horatio Alger “from office boy to president. 
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By John R. Morton 


not left to chance the locating of 
good sales material within our 
organization. 

To illustrate this point: Each 
year, in June, July and August we 
hire and train men to become spe- 
cialty salesmen for the fall inten- 
sive sales campaigns. Before we 
seek applicants from outside our 
organization we send notices to 
every department head in the office 
divisions. We send one hundred 
and fifty multigraphed copies of 
the notice to our works manager, 
who in turn distributes them to his 
foremen and supervisors. The text 
of our 1926 notice is given in full 
below because it illustrates the 
angle of approach. 

“Hall, Hurley and Morton will 
offer, starting June 7, 1926, a series 
of training classes for road sales- 
men. The June classes will be 
open only to employees of the 
H., H. and M. Company. These 
classes will be held Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Friday of each 
week during June, from 4 p. m. to 
6 p.m. Any employee, with the 
approval of the head of his division 
or department, is eligible. Appli- 
cants who have previously taken 
these courses but who have not 
received a grade of 85 per cent or 
better, in re-applying for admission 
to these classes, will do so, first, 
through their division or depart- 
ment manager, and then through 
the assistant sales manager.” 

Were it not for the fact that the 
acquisition of even a single excep 
tionally fine salesn..n represents 
many thousands of dollars, we 
would long since have abandoned 
this type of search for sales ability 
within our organization. For wé 
have found in fourteen years a? 
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Selling Ability 
— Organization 


From Among Its Own Office 
Valuable Sales Material 


average of less than two permanent 
successful additions to our sales 
force as the yearly crop resulting 
from this type of notice. One rea- 
son for this low number is obvious. 

Since it is an annual practice, 
we receive individual advance re- 
quests months before the notice is 
issued. These men know that they 
want to become salesmen. We 
have an opportunity to discuss the 
reasons for their desire with them 
at conveniently-timed individual 
conferences. Frequently we can 
give them advance opportunity to 
become acquainted with our prod- 
ucts and to test the continuity of 
their desire, as well as its original 
intensity. 

These advance individual re- 
quests—which usually start coming 
in in January for the June classes 
—supply us with more than three- 
quarters of the total we actually 
permit to enter the sales training 
classes as the organization unit. 
The type of man who is most likely 
to be spurred to action by the post- 
ing of these notices is the one who 
has felt some economical urge for 
larger income or, very possibly, for 
what he assumes to be a higher 
strata of social life. It is the old 
story of “profit and prestige” 
which will be found in every layer 
of marketing. 

From making the sales division 
a prominent target, at which as- 
Pirants for sales positions can 
Project themselves, to a more im- 
portant phase of locating sales 
ability, requires a little stage- 
setting. It can be safely assumed 
rom the experience of other or- 
ganizations that the great majority 
ot men we “find” through our 
sales training classes and our Sys- 
tem of publication of the oppor- 
tunities they afford, would in any 
Case apply directly or through their 
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division heads. But we 
pride ourselves that we 
are skilled operators of 
search-lights as well as 
complacent targets for 
sales ability. We seek 
out with our high-candle- 
powered — search-lights 
sales ability, and promptly 
recognize its presence 
when its owner has not 
the slightest idea of its 
existence. 

For example, I serve 
personally with an hon- 
orary title on our “com- 
mittee on social activities” 
—a factory organization. 
For the time I spend in 
my occasional attendance 
at its committee meetings 
I am repaid a hundred- 
fold, because through it I 
am constantly given op- 
portunities to see what 
would otherwise remain 
forever hidden. Scarcely 
a year passes—certainly 
not more than two years 
have passed in the last 
dozen--that has not led 
me to the selection of 
promising sales timber 
from our baseball nine. 
By the close contact I am 
able to maintain through 
the social activities com- 
mittee, I am given not 
only an opportunity to 
observe our crop of em- 
bryo diamond stars in 
their contests, but par- 
ticularly to have my ob- 
servations checked up by 
questioning other com- 
mittee members. I am 
behind the scenes on the manage- 
ment of all social affairs. This 
gives me “leads” which result in 
my referring to our sales executives 


turbing factor 
manager’s accounting force,” 
declares Mr. Morton. 


“The leading salesman in our 
organization was once a dis- 


in our works 


men who have shown marked 
organizing ability; a convincing 
line of argument; an unexpected 
flair for handling differences which 
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inevitably arise in social as well as 
business life. 


In our organization only this 
past year I found in our new third 
baseman exactly the man to be- 
come the field branch manager of 
a district which required a mature 
brain, coupled with the strongest 
type of selling desire and ability to 
meet personal opposition with a 
level head. As I watched this man 
in an emergency acting as field 
captain of our nine I knew that we 
needed him on the selling end of 
the organization. He was quick to 
praise—but only when praise was 
due. His criticism was just, and 
always constructive. He never 
unnecessarily questioned an um- 
pire’s decision; and when he did, 
his approach was a masterpiece. 
It will take perhaps three years of 
night study for this man fully to 
qualify for the difficult task in 
which he is now engaged in the 
field. But it is a case where a 
rough diamond is of far more value 
than a flashy imitation. 


One Way of Locating Salesmen 


Above all of our yearly activities, 
I make it a point to attend our 
company outings freed from all en- 
tanglements and alliances. From 
our departure at noon until our re- 
turn at midnight, I am to be found 
with our men. To drive to the 
outing in my own car, display my- 
self conspicuously for an hour and 
disappear inconspicuously, would 
be to throw away the most won- 
derful of all yearly chances to 
strengthen our already strong sales 
organization. For in the competi- 
tions of a score of events—and in 
their management—I have never 
yet failed to find two or three men 
who show so clearly their ability 
to handle themselves as a sales- 
man must handle himself, that I 
have literally added tens of thou- 
sands of dollars to our yearly net 
profits, simply by exposing myself 
to these opportunities for locating 
sales material. 

Our star Philadelphia city sales- 
man was located because of the 
personal selling he put in as cap- 
tain of a losing tug-of-war team in 
1919. The best divisional sales 
manager of demonstrators—easily 
the best—owes his present position 
to the fact that at our 1921 outing, 
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for the first and only. time in 
our history, the contestants were 
shown quickly, with positiveness 
and without the usual flood of self- 
corrections on the part of the 
starter, just what they were to do 
in the “Egg and Candle,” “Pipe 
and Necktie’ and other similar 
novelty field events. 


This man, without previous 
experience of the kind, quickly 
grouped the contestants around 
him and excluded all but the con- 
testants. He commanded and re- 
ceived complete attention—a feat 
so rare as to be unbelievable. He 
told explicitly and completely the 
exact nature and details of the 
contest, and as he talked his eyes 
forced each contestant to follow 
every word—and enabled him to 
know that each contestant had fol- 
lowed every word. He dominated 
the games as “Babe” Ruth would 
dominate a sand lot baseball game. 


His hands talked. That’s why 
I picked him as a coach for demon- 
strators. Every gesture carried an 
unmistakable meaning. Every in- 
tonation laid the proper stress on 
the detail he described. That’s 
why I knew that he could teach, 
for he was thinking not of him- 
self, but was deliberately, con- 
sistently and most intelligently 
putting himself in the position of 
the learner, not of the learned. 


An Unexpected Volunteer 


But with due humility, I must 
confess through the incident I shall 
describe that my powerful search- 
light sometimes fails to complete 
fulfillment of its function. For, 
after all, a search-light is intended 
to illuminate and bring into sharp 
focus a distant object. Four years 
ago, in the very height of our sell- 
ing season, when our salesmen 
were driving themselves to the 
very limit of physical and mental 
endurance, we were staggered on 
receiving a telegram from a hos- 
pital in Ohio, which told us that 
one of our senior men had been 
brought there in the delirious first 
stages of typhoid fever. We had 
no man to take his place without 
the necessity of neglecting im- 
portant work at an important time. 

While I was racking my brain 
in conference with the sales man- 
ager, each quickly killing the 


other’s suggestions, my confiden- 
tial compensation clerk, who had 
been summoned to take notes of 
the conference because of the pos- 
sibility of interruption of various 
commission and quota arrange- 
ments, interpolated, “Why don’t 
you send me to complete Fisher’s 
route? I'll get all the ‘sympathy 
orders,’ and I’ve been studying up 
on our ‘Hall-Mark’ specialties . 

I can pay my way with consumer 
turnovers on specialties alone, and 
on a pinch I can demonstrate.” 


We sent him to complete 
Fisher’s route, and he has been on 
our field sales force ever since. He 
has told me since that he was so 
interested in his salesmen’s com- 
pensation work that it had never 
occurred to him to wish to sell on 
the road, although he had always 
taken it as a matter of course that 
if he wanted to sell he could sell— 
a fact that he had never communi- 
cated to any of us. But in his 
daily studies of salesmen’s com- 
pensation he had asked himself so 
many questions and his fertile 
brain had supplied possible solu- 
tions to these problems, that he 
was, from the start, remarkably 
successful. 


Credit Tied In With Sales 


There is another and most im- 
portant angle to our locating and 
capitalizing sales ability in our 
organization. Our credit and col- 
lection departments today are 
headed by men who think of 
credits and who think of collections 
from the standpoint of selling. Nor 
is this mere forced or lip service. 
Hundreds of times each year our 
credit manager directs the atten- 
tion of our sales department to the 
fact that he would cheerfully credit 
far greater purchases that speci- 
fied new accounts than the initial 
order in any way indicated as 
representing their annual pur- 
chases from us. 


In hundreds of other cases our 
credit manager has pointed out 
weaknesses in our field salesmen, 
in that, while the total volume for 
a town or city was not far behind 
our expectations—or in some cases 
above our quota figures—the total 
was obtained by a multitude of 

(Continued on page 400) 
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Why I Don’t Believe in “Ballyhoo” 
Selling Methods 


‘‘What We Need Today Are More Ideas, Better Straight 
Salesmanship, and Closer Personal Supervision of Men’’ 


By a Western Sales Manager 


OMETIMES I think that sales 
S managers today are resorting 

entirely too much to artificial 
methods for stimulating the sales 
force. There is too much ballyhoo 
in selling—too much hysteria—too 
much feverish “driving” for this 
and for that. What we need is 
more ideas to improve our straight 
selling methods. 


In past years we have tried 
many different types of sales con- 
tests, for instance, but it has been 
our experience that when salesmen 
are worked up to battle pitch in 
such competition, in their scramble 
for orders they forget about many 
of the most important tasks which 
they, as salesmen, have to accom- 
plish before the orders represent 
real profit. They forget about the 
work which forms the whole foun- 
dation of the sales structure: the 
educational and missionary side of 
selling; working with the dealer to 
improve his merchandising meth- 
ods; helping him to be a better 
display man, a better stock-keeper, 
a more efficient buyer; helping him 
to move the stock he buys. 


The Mistake of Overloading 


Our products—crackers and bis- 
cuits—are, of course, perishable. 
You can picture, then, how the 
Salesman who overloads a dealer 
sets a trap for his own feet, for 
unless along with his zeal in sell- 
ing a big order, the salesman is 
equally energetic in driving home 
his lessons in better merchandis- 
ing, his mistakes will come right 
back home to roost. He soon has 
on hand a dissatisfied dealer whose 
customers have raked him over the 
coals for selling stale biscuits. 

I think all forced selling methods 
are wrong. They are wrong be- 
Cause they tend to distort a sales- 
man’s perspective of his job. There 
are so many factors which go into 


really successful selling, that any- 
thing which would tend to make a 
salesman concentrate on any one 
of them to the exclusion of the 
others, is bound to leave a breach 
somewhere. 


The point I want to make is 
this: that while these periods of 
hysterical selling in which the 
whole sales force indulges in an 
orgy of record-smashing and order- 
roping, may appear to bring big 
results in immediate sales, that 
same amount of energy spent in 
an effort to correct weaknesses in 
the efforts of individual salesmen, 
would be worth far more in the 
long run. That’s what we need 
more than anything else today: we 
need to supply each individual 
salesman with the ideas and the 
selling methods in which he, as 
an individual, is weakest in work- 
ing out for himself. And we need 
to show him how to use those ideas 
in the field. That is what I mean 
by improving our straight selling 
methods. It seems to me that a 
steady volume of orders plus a 
gradual but certain strengthening 
of the dealer’s merchandising 
methods, is a far healthier condi- 
tion than any which can be devel- 
oped through spasmodic special 
drives. 


Better Supervision 


Until a few years ago, all of our 
salesmen reported direct to the 
home office. Then we organized 
a force of district managers, each 
manager having supervision over 
anywhere from a dozen to two 
dozen salesmen. Our subsequent 
experience has shown, however, 
that about six men under each dis- 
trict manager would more nearly 
approximate the ideal. These men 
work in the field continuously. 
They have practically no “desk” 
duties—in fact, they do not even 
have offices. This plan was such 


a satisfactory improvement over 
our old method that it has proved 
to us conclusively the need for 
closer personal supervision of sales- 
men aS a means toward improved 
salesmanship. 

Another time-honored custom 
which has gone by the boards with 
us is the daily sales report; we 
discontinued this practice because, 
while a salesman may not intend 
to compose fairy tales on his report 
sheet, that is, in the main, what 
usually happens. In other words, 
he sees conditions in his territory 
from but one angle—and it’s dol- 
lars to dimes that isn’t the angle 
from which the sales manager 
ought to see it. A sales executive 
could blind himself reading bales 
of such reports and not learn one- 
tenth as many valuable facts as he 
could through making one short 
trip in the field. 


District Managers Important 


These district managers I have 
described, through their immediate 
contacts with the salesmen and the 
trade, soon have a detailed, far- 
reaching knowledge of conditions 
in territories. Whenever a sales- 
man strikes a knotty problem he 
doesn’t seem able to solve, the dis- 
trict manager works with him in 
untangling it. 

This plan has gone far toward 
overcoming the old alibi of “con- 
ditions are different in my terri- 
tory”—that good old ghost that 
walks with almost every salesman 
now and then. When something 
is wrong with a salesman’s selling 
methods, the district manager is on 
hand to strike straight at the root 
of the trouble, whereas the real 
cause of the difficulty might long 
have lain submerged if we had tried 
to handle the problem through cor- 
respondence. 

(Continued on page 398) 
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WO or three weeks ago 
the writer attended a sales 
meeting of a national but 


comparatively small sales organi- 
zation. The president of the com- 
pany proudly said, “Our men stick 
with us. We haven’t had a resigna- 
tion from our sales force in six 
months. The average length of 
service is a little more than nine 
years. Three of our men have been 
with this company for more than 
thirty years. We have 
five quarter-century 


—if we 


lliant 


by 
Eugene Whitmore 


They went to bed early and were 
on hand when the convention ses- 
sions opened next morning. 

Just for fun I looked up this 
company’s record of earnings dur- 
ing the panicky years. Earnings 
had fallen away to almost nothing 
during these times. The men were 


InsSISt ON 


Csmen 


friends, then customers. They could 
not sell through sheer force of per- 
sonality. Many of them had been 
in their territories when their pres- 
ent customers were playing hookey 
from school, or sweeping out 
stores. No wonder they had a grip 
on a certain type of business. The 
company itself had never made any 
spectacular moves. It was looked 
upon as a sort of “old faithful” in 
the trade. 

Sales policies which 
attract men of this kind 


men, and any number 
of them have been 
with us more than 
twelve years. That 
is a record that 
can’t be beaten by 
another company 
our size in the 
country.” 


I was curious to 
see these men, for 
I had been told that the 
company was not fa- 
mous for its high sala- 
ries. Most of the men 
worked on a salary and 
bonus arrangement. I 
wondered what it was 
that held the men to 
the job so tenaciously. 


When I saw the men 
assembled on the con- 
vention floor I was 
amazed at the similar- 
ity in types. All seemed 
to be cast in more or 
less the same _ mold. 
There wasn’t a pair of 
balloon trousers in the 
group. Nor a gaily 


ic: most important factor 


offer a good, safe way 
to run a business—pro- 
vided there isn’t an in- 
sistent board of direc- 


in my sales management work is 
my responsibility to the men 
who are working with me. On 
account of the position with 
which my company has honored 
me, these men necessarily look 
to me for guidance and super- 
vision, and to merit the faith 


tors demanding sales 
increases on top of sales 
increases. The sales 
manager in charge of 
such a group of men 
can have plenty of time 
to play golf or to 
go south in the win- 
ter. Turnover doesn’t 
bother him. His men 


Ks teat 


they have in me is no small responsibility. 


The greatest care must be exercised 
in the selection of salesmen, particularly 
young men who, if they do not make good 
and are discharged, perhaps have their 
entire future ruined because of the error 
made in selecting them for sales work. 

All sales managers tell their salesmen 
to know their customers; my advice to 
sales managers is: Know your salesmen. 


By H. L. SIMPSON, Sales Manager 
United Drug Company, Boston, Mass. + 


stick year in and year 
out. He can get up at 
the local sales mana- 
ger’s club and blithely 
register astonishment 
at professed worries of 
other sales managers 
concerning turnover 
problems. 

Shortly after I at- 
tended this convention 
I visited another. The 
second convention was 
held at a popular sum- 
mer resort. The men 
came with their bags 


striped hatband. And 
when one of the men 
sat down to read a newspaper you 
saw him turn’to the editorial page, 
or the political comment—not to 
the racing forms. 

At night at the hotel you saw 
these men sitting around the lobby 
talking shop. Night clubs, caba- 
rets, theaters, except an occasional 
movie show, didn’t interest them. 


good, honest, hardworking plug- 
gers. But it was evident that they 
were not fighters—nor were they 
pulling off any sensational sales 
stunts. 


These men were the type who 
had to be in a territory a long time 
before they built up a profitable 
business. They had to make 


full of trick hats, white 
pants, double-breasted 
blue serge suits and walking sticks. 
You saw them dancing in the even- 
ing or sitting at tables with lovely 
ladies sipping forbidden beverages. 
They were a group of go-getters 
from the word go. 

Each convention session was like 
an old fashioned political rally. 
There was pep to burn—to say 
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nothing of heated arguments. At 
a special session for district man- 
agers it was impressed on each 
attendant that he must hire more 
men. “These men burn out in a 
few months or a year or two, so 
we must hire more men. Keep 
hiring men all the time. Drive 
them hard—then hire more to take 
their places.” 


The second company hung up 
sales record after record during the 
panicky times after the 
war boom. They hired 


about to raise the standards of the 
men it employs, although they 
know, or think they know, that it 
will increase turnover among sales- 
men. In the past they followed 
exactly the opposite course. They 
purposely hired what they term 
“sub-standard” men with a view to 
reducing the rate of turnover. They 
hired the type of men who would 
be happy to work five years before 
the first promotion. 


be content with 


‘TL urmever? 


—who have lost their illusions 
and stopped dreaming ambitious 
dreams of business conquest. These 
men turned in a good volume of 
business, it was true, but they 
leaned towards the staple, small- 
profit items which were easy to 
sell. They were not the kind of 
men who fight competition as 
though it were a plague, but the 
sort of men who say, “Oh, well, I 
can’t get all the business,” and 

resign themselves con- 


men right and left, held 
conventions and con- 
tests, and the factory 
hummed when most 
factories were shut 
down. But an “old- 
timer” on this sales 
force is a man who has 
been on the job five 
consecutive years. 
What it costs to hire 
and fire this group of 
men each year would 
keep many a good sales 
force going. Half a 
dozen “field managers” 
are constantly running 
back and forth over the 
country hiring new 
salesmen, opening offi- 
ces, closing offices and 
holding pep meetings. 

Both these concerns 
are looked upon as well 
managed, prosperous 
business institutions. 
Both give employment 
to many men and turn 
out a large volume of 
products. Yet they are 
run on exactly opposite 


m BELIEVE that the one really 
most important thing is the 
selection of proper young men 
followed by proper training to 
make them competent salesmen. 
In our own business practically 
all of our successful salesmen 
started in with us as boys and 
have gradually worked up to 
their present positions. This is particu- 
larly true of our road salesmen; we have 
never had a failure where we trained 
the young men ourselves and put them 
on the road. This may seem rather 
remarkable, but it is true that we have the 
had 100 per cent success with that kind 
of salesman. 


By J. WILSON, President 


Clawson & Wilson Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


tentedly to a_ steady 
volume of orders ob- 
tained by following 
the lines of least 
resistance. 

Which policy 
will prove the bet- 
ter remains to be 
seen. In discussing 
this problem with 
a number of sales 
managers, varying 
views were ex- 
pressed. One sales 
manager who has 
studied the problem 
carefully says that he 
prefers the bulk of 
his salesmen to be the 
steady, slow-going, 
draft-horse type of 
plugger. But he uses 
the brilliant, high- 
strung men to “season” 
organization. “I 
keep my sales force 
sprinkled with a few 
individual’ stars who 
can always be depended 
on to do the spectacu- 
lar,” he said. 


methods. 


Which is the more substantial? 
Which is the more likely to endure? 
Of late there has been a great 
discussion concerning the enor- 
mous cost of high turnover among 
salesmen. One large company 
Which has employed an experi- 
enced personnel director to study 
the problem has deliberately set 


This program left the gates open 
to smaller concerns who hired a 
more spectacular type of salesman 
who sells a big volume of business 
for a few years and then “burns 
out,” and seeks a new position. 
They loaded down the organization 
with the sort of men who have 
stopped thinking about promotion 


“When an old man 
shows signs of slip- 
ping, I use these ‘go-getters’ to 
wake him up. Very often we 
have an old man come in and tell 
us that he can’t make his quota, 
or that he can’t sell enough goods 
in certain towns to ‘wad a shot- 
gun.’ When this happens I always 
have one of these spell-binders 
available to go out in his territory 
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for a little sharp-shooting. Occa- 
sionally the old-timer complains 
that the high-pressure man has 
spoiled a lot of his trade, but more 
often than not it shows him that he 
has been asleep. We would soon 
die of dry-rot around here if it 
weren't for a few of these high- 
strung salesmen we have to drive 
with a tight rein.” 


Another sales manager brings up 
a point which seems important. He 
says that the organization which 
goes in for brilliant salesmen must 
provide bigger jobs for these men 
if itis to hold them. “A sales man- 
ager should hire a man on a ten- 
year basis. That is, he should make 
up his own mind what that sales- 
man, in case he makes good, will 
be doing ten years from the time 
he hires him. If he wants brilliant, 
high-strung men he must provide 
a way for them to win promotion, 
or increase their earnings rapidly. 
If he doesn’t, he is sure to have a 
big turnover. The sales manager 
must make up his own mind what 
sort of men he wants. Both kinds 
are available, and both kinds can 
be made to stick, if provision is 
made to take care of them accord- 
ing to their varied ambitions. 


Two Kinds of Salesmen 


“The plodder wants assurance 
that he will be taken care of in old 
age. Insurance plans, pensions, 
o]d-age benefits and that sort of 
thing interest him. The ambitious 
star, who reeks with sales ability, 
wants more money each year. He 
probably has his eye on bigger 
jobs, and a chance to live in great 
style. The only way to hold this 
man is to convince him that bigger 
things are ahead. More often than 
not he leaves because he thinks 
he will have to be a salesman all 
his life. If you can’t assure him 
of bigger jobs, and prove to him 
that he won’t have to wait for dead 
men’s shoes, it is a certainty that 
you will have a big turnover with 
men of his type. They simply can- 
not stay ‘put’ unless they are work- 
ing for bigger jobs and higher 
earnings.” 

If more sales managers could 
hear their men talk among them- 
selves, it would probably be a rev- 
elation to them. Salesmen, even 


those who seem to have no ambi- 
tion except to make a lot of easy 
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money quickly, often leave excel- 
lent positions simply because they 
get the idea firmly implanted in 
their heads that there is no future 
for them. Time and again valuable 
men leave simply because they 
grow impatient, and no one takes 
the trouble to “sell” them on the 
future possibilities of their work. 
This is one of the big reasons, ac- 
cording to a number of sales man- 
agers, why star salesmen so often 
grow impatient and throw up good 
positions. It is the one big reason 
for high turnover among the men 
who are potentially the best 


salesmen. There are a great many 
sales managers and as many com- 
panies that are not adapted to the 
high-strung, volatile type of star 
salesman. When these companies 
hire this type of man, high turn- 
over is as certain as death and 
taxes. The organization must be 
keyed to fit the men—rather the 
men should be hired who are of 
the same temperament—who, so to 
speak-—work in the same tempo as 
the executives of the organization. 
If this isn’t done, brilliant sales- 
men will always mean a high rate 
of turnover on the sales force. 


“Sequence Call” Plan Aids Long 
Distance Selling 


O FACILITATE buying or 

selling by long distance tele- 
phone, many business concerns are 
now getting the habit of furnish- 
ing the telephone people lists of 
those with whom they wish to 
talk more or less regularly. Long 
distance calls filed in this way 
are known as “sequence calls.” 
Tickets for each name are made 
out in advance of the calling with 
all the information necessary, in- 
cluding the telephone number of 
the person to be called. After such 
a list is filed it is only necessary, 
in the larger cities, to call the “se- 
quence clerk” and ask to have calls 
made to those on the entire list or 
parts of it. 


Calling by sequence usually 
starts early in the business day. 
A large fish dealer of the Fulton 
fish market, New York City, starts 
selling his product about 6:30 in 
the morning. There is keen com- 
petition in this business. On some 
calls the operator occasionally re- 
ports, “Refuses to talk.” The 
dealer then knows that his prospect 
has already been sold and a con- 
nection would merely waste time 
and money. Speed, of course, is 
the first essential of satisfactory 
service to these dealers. 


Wholesale produce dealers are 
another group who are extensive 
users of sequence service. Many 
of these firms have their calls 
coded by number. The “sequence 
clerk” at the long distance office is 


called and a request made to talk 
on calls 1, 3, 5, 8, 11, etc. The 
tickets for each name on these lists 
are all made out in advance and 
assigned a number. Talking can 
be started almost immediately. 
Assigning a code number to each 
ticket aids the operator, especially 
when calls are placed to persons or 
firms with such names as Cicolella, 
Karnofsky, Bergerhof, Aiello and 
Infusino. 


Financial houses are also regular 
users of sequence service in float- 
ing large issues of securities. Calls 
are made to banks throughout the 
country from Portland, Maine, to 
Seattle, Washington. A mid-west- 
ern financial house, in bringing 
out a new bond issue, filed forty- 
seven calls. Of this number forty- 
five were talked on, resulting in 
over $82,000 worth of securities 
sold. 

A company selling stocks has 
established the custom of sending 
its lists of prospects to the long 
distance office. The numbers of all 
those having telephones are placed 
on these lists and the lists are then 
returned. With the telephone 
numbers of prospects available, 
many calls can be made in a mint- 
mum amount of time. During one 
month this year, the New York 
long distance office alone furnished 
over 9,000 telephone numbers to 4 
single company. 

Many business houses conduct 
sales campaigns by long distance. 
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Radio Industry Stands at Threshold 
of Real Prosperity 


Dealers, Jobbers and Manufacturers Stop Asking ‘‘What’s the 
Matter With Radio?’ and Turn Their Attention to Merchandising 


By Will Whitmore 


ROBABLY no in- 
Pp dustry in the his- 

tory of business 
has ever experienced 
such an amazing devel- 
opment and _ suffered 
from more acute grow- 
ing pains than the radio 
industry. And it is 
doubtful if any indus- 
try that had so many 
angles to the mer- 
chandising problems as 
radio has become stab- 
ilized any quicker 
than radio is now be- 
coming. 

Up until the last year 
or two everyone was 
wanting to know “what 
is wrong with radio?” 
and there was a great 
variety of answers to 
the question. 

Dealers claimed that 
jobbers and manufac- 
turers were double 
crossing them by sell- 
ing to every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry who had a 
dollar to invest in a 


out of their homes. 


Farm Homes Offer Best Market 


to Radio Manufacturers 


URAL and urban communities constitute 
. the best market for radio today, accord- 


ing to many prominent manufacturers. 
does not mean as much to city people as to 
those in rural communities because the former 
have so many other attractions to take them 
The Radio Corporation, 
for example, is so impressed with the rural 
market that it is advertising in twenty-nine 
farm papers. 


While it is true that the percentage of re- 
ceiving sets in city homes is much greater than 
in rural homes, it is also true that the rural 
market has not been worked nearly so exten- 
sively and offers better opportunities for 
development. 


Radio 


had no knowledge of 
what and how many 
dealers were selling its 
products. It sold to its 
distributors and jobbers 
and they sold to whom- 
ever they pleased. As 
a consequence, every 
kind of dealer from 
barbers to undertakers 
sold R. C. A. radio 
products, and few of 
them were making any 
money. 

On the third of Jan- 
uary of this year the 
Radio Corporation of 
. America adopted their 
dealer policy which 
laid down these stipu- 
lations. To get an au- 
thorized dealer fran- 
chise, the dealer must 
be prepared to service 
every set he sold; he 
must have sufficient 
financial backing; and 
his past performance as 
a dealer had to be sat- 
isfactory. A similar se- 
lection of distributors 


new line. Manufactur- 

ers claimed that they could find 
no reliable dealers who would prop- 
erly merchandise their products; 
and that there was too much price 
slashing going on. Jobbers laid 
the trouble at the doors of both 
dealers and manufacturers. 

The truth of the matter is, all 
three were at fault, and the reason 
was that radio grew in popularity 
so fast no one had time to learn 
much about the business. There 
Is bound to be chaos where an 
industry grows from practically 
nothing to $500,000,000 a year. 

But the chaos is gradually giving 
way to sound merchandising prac- 
tice. The manufacturers made the 
first steps and the dealers and 


jobbers were fast to follow the lines 
they advocated. 

The greatest evil was that too 
many and too large a _ variety 
of dealers were handling radio 
supplies. Manufacturers met this 
problem by enforcing an author- 
ized dealer policy which granted 
exclusive franchises to dealers in 
their own trading districts. 

This has probably done more to 
help solve the evils of radio than 
any one other measure. The 
method used by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America may be cited, al- 
though this company was by no 
means the first to adopt the selec- 
tive dealer policy. Before January 
of this year the Radio Corporation 


was made. 

In place of letting the distrib- 
utors select the dealers for author- 
ization, the corporation took that 
upon their own hands. This shifted 
the responsibility toward the dealer 
from the distributor to the corpo- 
ration. As a consequence a large 
addition has been made in the sales 
organization of the corporation in 
order to keep track of the dealers 
and to give them efficient dealer 
cooperation. 

“As a_ result,” states P. G. 
Parker, sales manager of the Chi- 
cago division of the Radio Corpo- 
ration, “we know now and are able 
to keep in touch with every one 
of our dealers. We have obtained 
a much higher class of dealers that 
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is prepared properly to sell and 
service our products. Before we 
adopted the new policy, few of our 
dealers were making the money 
they should. The trouble was there 
were too many carrying the line. 
For instance, you might find ten 
dealers in a town of a few thou- 
sand selling our products. Divid- 
ing the sales between ten mer- 
chants gave a profit to none of 
them. But now in the same town 
you will probably find two dealers 
carrying R. C. A. sets, and each 
will be making money.” 

Radio is different from the aver- 
age product in that it requires a 
great deal of service attention after 
it is sold. This has always been 
a source of trouble. Many dealers 
would not or could not service the 
sets they sold. But the large per- 
centage of manufacturers now in- 
sist that dealers have a service 
department, and most reliable deal- 
ers today do have such a depart- 
ment. 

Besides causing an increase in 
sales, this has brought about an- 
other beneficial result. It has les- 
sened the activities of the “gyp” 
dealer who slashed prices and de- 
pended upon a large volume of 
sales and quick turnover. The 
“gyp” will not render service be- 
cause he is not interested in satis- 
fied customers and repeat sales. 
Nor can he render service and sell 
at cut prices. Also it is becoming 
increasingly hard for a “gyp” 
dealer to purchase good sets, so 
his tribe is decreasing and one of 


the sore spots of radio is slowly 
passing. 


Change in Radio Advertising 


Manufacturers have also brought 
about a change in radio advertis- 
ing that has helped to raise the 
status of radio. The change is in 
the advertising appeal. Early radio 
advertising stressed the distance 
receiving capacity of sets. This 
approach was obviously wrong, for 
no set will perform the same in dif- 
ferent localities. A set that will 
cover the country in one locality 
may not bring in distant stations 
at all satisfactorily in another 
place. Also distant reception is 
obtained at the expense of volume, 
clarity, and ease of tuning. So 
when the advertising appeal was 


changed to that of tone quality, 
volume, ease of operation, and the 
pleasure and uses to be derived 
from it, radio really began to ap- 
peal to the public. 

But what about the dealer? Is 
he accepting his share of the re- 
sponsibility, and following the lead 
taken by the manufacturer? The 
answer is, yes! 

The way in which the Petersen 
Furniture Company, of Chicago, 
proceeded with radio is typical of 
many dealers who are adding radio 
‘to their business. This firm, which 
operates four large furniture stores 
in Chicago, decided to sell radio 
three years ago, but it did not leap 
headlong into radio by selling the 
first sets it could get its hands on. 
Rather, the firm made a thorough 
investigation and analysis of the 
radio business to determine the 
best way to merchandise it and the 
best sets to handle. It realized 
that its success depended upon the 
service it gave to customers, and 
it, therefore, made an effort to 
adopt a make of radio that would 
require the least servicing and 
would give the best results. 


One Firm’s Experience 


Every set on the market that 
offered a possibility of meeting the 
demands was tested. It took one 
whole year to find a set that came 
up to their demands. Later two 
other makes of sets were added to 
the radio stock. Recently the firm 
decided to sell battery eliminators. 
The same careful procedure was 
followed. Every eliminator on the 
market was considered and those 
made by reliable, well-established 
manufacturers were tested under 
actual operating conditions. The 
one standing up best under the test 
was accepted. 


As a result of this method, the 
company has been unusually suc- 
cessful in radio. The sets chosen 
to merchandise require so little 
service attention, the company is 
able to give free service to all 
customers. 


Formerly radio dealers carried a 
large number of different makes of 
sets. This called for a tremendous 
outlay of capital and made selling 
more difficult. This year dealers 
are cutting down the number of 
different lines to not more than 


three or four. This change on the 
part of the dealers will undoubt- 
edly lower the selling cost for the 
manufacturer, for it will lessen the 
number of dealers for each manu- 
facturer with no decrease in sales 
volume. 

Another evil of radio gradually 
disappearing is the summer slump 
in sales. This slump is caused by 
the fact that heretofore atmos- 
pheric conditions made summer re- 
ception so poor few people cared to 
listen in. “But,” declares P. G., 
Parker, of the Radio Corporation, 
“the advent of the super-power 
broadcasting stations is fast elim- 
inating this condition. Today there 
are few points in the country 
where radio cannot be enjoyed in 
the summer time. I have person- 
ally called on over two hundred of 
our dealers this summer and the 
majority of them report that their 
sales for June and July increased 
from twenty-five to forty per cent 
over the same months of last year.” 


That radio can be sold in large 
volume in the summer time is also 
attested by N. A. Fagen, sales man- 
ager of the Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion. “We have a radio dealer in 
New Orleans who has sold more 
radios this summer than he did in 
the winter months,” he states. 
“This dealer has found that it pays 
to make a special drive in the 
summer. He actually has found 
less sales resistance in the summer 
than he did in the winter, because 
he has less competition. His com- 
petitors, still accepting the idea 
that it is impossible to sell radios 
in the summer, go fishing and leave 
the field wide open for him. 


Summer Sales Jump 


“We manufacturers have let the 
summer slump scare us, too, and 
we do not practice what we preach. 
We tell our dealers that radio can 
be sold in the summer, yet most of 
us stop all advertising in the 
summer months, and we are mak- 
ing a great mistake by doing this.” 

Further evidence that radios can 
be sold in the summer is seen in 
the experience of a small dealer on 
the south side of Chicago. ‘This 
dealer sold over thirty-five large 
Console type sets in the month of 
June by making house-to-house 
canvasses and demonstrations. The 

(Continued on page 393) 
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The Sales and Advertising Campaign That 


Sold 40,000 Whippet Cars 
in Fifty-One Days 


Fifteen Million People Visited the 5,000 Willys-Overland 
Showrooms the First Week After Its New Car Was Introduced 


By L. G. Peed 


General Sales Manager, Willys-Overland, Inc. 


HETHER a company is 
\ \) marketing automobiles or 
fountain pens, there comes 
a time when, in turn, you, your dis- 
tributors, your dealers, your sales- 
men and, finally, the general public 
realize that the commodity, while 
still marketable, is slowly becom- 
ing obsolete. That is how we felt 
about our Overland 91 which we 
had been producing for nine years 
with only slight changes. In addi- 
tion, a survey of the low-priced 
cars in the light car field revealed 
the fact that the engineering de- 
velopment of competitive light cars 
had not kept pace with the devel- 
opment in the higher-priced classes. 
It was high time, we felt, that 
someone produce a modern low- 
priced car. 


The usual procedure would have 
been to re-design a current model, 
changing the exterior appearance, 
perhaps, but utilizing existing fac- 


‘tory tools and equipment, and as 


many of the parts used in the for- 
mer design as possible. In other 
words, few of us care to junk old 
equipment and material to turn out 
a new product. 


However, such 
economies often 
defeat the real 


purpose of effect- 
ing a change, for a 
grandmother may 


have her face 
lifted, she may 
have her hair 
bobbed, dyed, and 
marcelled, she 
May wear short 
skirts and sheer 
silk stockings— 
she may look 


younger and more modern—but 
she is still a grandmother. So it 
is with a re-vamped commodity. 
The new model, then, was des- 
tined to be wholly new. This 
meant that we would have to de- 
vise a sales and production sched- 
ule so that when the new car was 
announced, our distributors and 
dealers would not be “caught with 
the bag” and have to suffer a loss 
on the obsolete models in stock. 
Instead, when the Whippet was 
announced, we were going to see 
that every display floor would be 
swept clean of Overland 91’s and 
ready for the new car. 
Accordingly, we laid our plans 
well in advance of the production 
of the Whippet, and campaigned 
to sell the cars then in the field and 
clean up the balance of the produc- 
tion for which we had material 
commitments. The campaign lasted 
over a period of four months and 
resulted in the practical elimina- 
tion of the model that was to be 


discontinued. This gave our man- 
ufacturing department ample time 
to revamp their lines for the initial 
production of three hundred Whip- 
pets a day, a schedule which was 
quickly accelerated to six hundred 
a day. 

From June 7 to July 24 of this 
year, we announced the new plan 
to our dealers at regional meet- 
ings. Bearing in mind that na- 
tional distribution was not affected 
until July*24, we sold 40,000 cars 
from June 7 until August 5. Per- 
haps the two greatest contributory 
factors which made this record pos- 
sible were, first, the fact that the 
public mind was prepared and their 
curiosity whetted for the European 
light car before they knew that any 
American manufacturer was going 
to produce one, and second, the 
fact that sales and advertising were 
co-ordinated to the degree that 
when the announcement advertis- 
ing appeared in every city in the 
United States, the dealer in that 
city and all surrounding dealers 
had sample cars to show. 


From a sales and advertising 
viewpoint, we made sure that we 
had a real name to catch and hold 
the public interest; a name which 
would suggest 
fleetness, agility, 
thoroughbred 
quality, and all 
that a motor car 
should represent. 
We believe that 
the name Whip- 
pet does all of 


The distributors 
wired enthusiastic 
comments to Mr. 
Peed almost daily. 
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these things. When the details of 
the car and the final name were 
decided upon, we called a confer- 
ence of the agency handling our 
account and together with them 
worked out a mystery publicity 
campaign that was to run for ten 
weeks in the papers of the country 
prior to the full-page advertising 
revealing our name. These pub- 
licity stories were designed, as I 
have said before, to prepare the 
public mind and whet their inter- 
est in a new type of light car. 

The articles were signed by such 
international authorities in the 
automotive world as Sir William 
Letts, president of the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders, 
Ltd.; F. Z. Eager and E. W. 
Holden, president of Holden’s Mo- 
tor Body Builders, Australia; and 
William I. Irvine—names which 
gave to the articles a background 
of authenticity. All the stories 
forecasted the European develop- 
ment in light cars, and thus paved 
the way for our full page adver- 
tising. 

New Publicity Record 


From April 18 until July 19, no 
less than 3,600,000 lines were 
printed in newspapers and such 
magazines as Vanity Fair, Vogue, 
Collier’s—this number of lines es- 
tablishes a publicity record, I am 
told. Our salesmen, distributors, 
and merchants read all about the 
Whippet, but none of them was in- 
formed as to the manufacturer; all 
they did know was that the Over- 
land 91 was being discontinued. 
Further than that they could only 
conjecture. 

So much for the prologue. The 
real climax of the drama consisted 
in selling our salesmen, distribu- 
tors, and merchants on the Whip- 
pet, and how it should be merchan- 
dised. We formed two troupes of 
sales manager, promotion man, 
mechanical engineer and advertis- 
ing expert. Our assistant sales 
manager accompanied one troupe, 
and I the other. Each troupe sent 
its stage, scenery, and lighting 
equipment on ahead to the hotel 
where it would hold the announce- 
ment. New York, Toledo, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Atlanta, Kansas City, 
Dallas, Seattle, and Oakland con- 
stituted the key cities. One troupe 


covered the east, and my troupe 
the west. Each regional meeting 
lasted two days, the first day being 
devoted entirely to presenting the 
plan to our salesmen, and the sec- 
ond to our wholesale representa- 
tives. 

Our stage was quite an impos- 
ing structure, about twenty-one 
feet long, fifteen feet deep, and 
twelve feet high. The curtain and 
back drops were made of heavy 
purple satin, and formed an impres- 
sive setting for the touring car, 
coupe, and sedan which were 
pushed on tracks to center stage. 
For atmosphere, we used flood and 
spotlights of blue, the complimen- 
tary of purple. . 


European Features 


The performance opened with a 
series of talks. In brief, mine was 
similar to our publicity stories. I 
explained that the Whippet was 
European in trend, and that small 
cars would soon sweep America as 
all continental developments in 
motor cars had done. Despite the 
fact that the United States pro- 
duces 90 per cent of the world’s 
automobiles, it is significant that 
four-cylinder cars, magneto igni- 
tion, six and eight-cylinder engines, 
four-wheel brakes, sleeve valve 
engines, and other developments 
were first used abroad. Hence our 
engineers were sent to Europe 
where greater progress had been 
made than in this country. 


Economic conditions naturally 
determine any commodity prices, 
and the European car is no excep- 
tion. In the first place, it is a 
logical outcome of the small income 
of farmer and laborer. Second, the 
European buys a car as he would 
a piano; he never, for a moment, 
thinks of “trading in” every year 
or two—therefore he demands high 
quality. Third, in England, the 
tax of one pound per horse-power 
means that it costs over a hundred 
dollars a year to license any Amer- 
ican light car. And when gasoline 
runs from fifty to eighty cents a 
gallon, and is sold only in five gal- 
lon cans, you can appreciate that 
the general run of cars must be 
light. 

After extolling the virtues of the 
new thoroughbred, the satin cur- 
tains were dramatically swept aside 
and there, bathed in a flood of light, 


stood the Whippet. Everyone re- 
ceived the same impression at the 
same time, and in that first impres- 
sions are lasting, we made sure that 
the Whippet’s debut was beyond 
reproach. 

After the applause had subsided, 
our mechanical engineer made a 
technical explanation of the me- 
chanical romance of the Whippet, 
and the sales promotion man con- 
cluded the session with a method 
of public presentation for each 
merchant. 

I see no reason why the plans 
he presented could not be used by 
the merchandisers of any new 
product. Such stunts, for example, 
as a mystery truck on the streets 
with the new name painted on a 
canvas; tag girls distributing tags 
bearing the name; an old-fashioned 
hammer feat with a man standing 
in a car swinging a heavy wooden 
hammer on a bell which reads “The 
Whippet rings the bell”; a parade 
of farmers in antiquated surreys 
with banners reading, “My last 
buggy ride. I’m on my way to 
buy a Whippet”; boy scouts on 
guard at the salesrooms; mystery 
signs on trees, telephone poles, 
buildings, etc.; a formal opening 
with formal invitations, canopied 
entrance way, uniformed girl ush- 
ers; prizes for the best essays on 
the Whippet; style show to interest 
the women, etc., etc. 


The First Reception 


Then our advertising man 
showed the teaser ads, window dis- 
plays and movie trailers which we 
had prepared, along with the type 
of advertising we would adopt—the 
newsy, attention-compelling roto- 
gravure which is fast coming into 
prominence. 

These illustrated talks all helped 
to “sell” the merchant, but the final 
punch which wiped out any skep- 
ticism was a demonstration car for 
each merchant to drive home in. 
We urged him to take the untrav- 
eled dirt roads in order to test the 
performance, and also to keep the 
car off of the main traveled high- 
way until the formal announce- 
ment day. Every merchant agreed 
to keep the secret, and also to hide 
the car until the opening. 

We had some amusing letters 
from several merchants, one 1 

(Continued on page 395) 
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“Big Twelve” Club Keeps Wilson 
Brothers’ Men on Their Toes: 


Our Quota Plan Prevents Salesmen From Getting Into the Rut Caused 
by Working the Same Territories With the Same Line for Many Years 


By D. H. Steele 


Director of Sales, Wilson Brothers, Chicago 


EARLY all of our men have 
N been with us for many 

years. They know their 
customers intimately, and are 
familiar with every nook and 
cranny of their territories. Many 
sales managers in charge of similar 
groups of men seem to feel that 
quotas are unnecessary. They say, 
“Our men know conditions; they 
know their customers so well that 
no help from the home office is 
needed. We do not attempt to tell 
them how much they should sell or 
how they should work.” 

But we have found that our men 
not only welcome quotas, but they 
need them. There is a strong 
temptation for any salesman, no 
matter how good he is, to get into 
a rut, particularly if he has worked 
the same territory and the same 
line for many years. 


Need Some Incentive 


We are proud of every man on 
our sales force. We know they are 
good salesmen, but like all human 
beings we realize they are just as 
likely to fall into a rut as other 
salesmen. Also, we know that our 
men, like other good salesmen, 
need some sort of an incentive to 
bring out their latent abilities and 
to provide an urge to put some 
extra effort into their work. 

Every sales department at one 
time or another finds a question of 
whether or not sales contests 
would be profitable in stimulating 
Sales and giving the added incen- 
tive needed by the men. We be- 
lieve we have devised a contest 
that not only gives this needed in- 
centive, but one that will not lose 
its effectiveness after continued 
use, 

Because our men earn consid- 
erably more than the average 


salesmen, our object was to provide 
recognition, rather than specific re- 
ward for constructive sales effort. 
With this idea in mind, we formed 
a sales group or club called The 
Big Twelve. This group was an- 
nounced the first of the year, and 
the men were given an opportunity 
to earn membership during the first 
six months of 1926. 

In order to make the contest en- 
tirely fair for every salesman on 
the force, and to allow even the 
newest member of the sales organ- 
ization to have the same chance as 
the older men in the big territories, 
the Big Twelve was divided into 
three groups. 

The first group of four men were 
required to earn membership in 
the Big Twelve by selling the larg- 
est volume of goods, provided their 
sales were in excess of their quotas. 
In other words, a man might sell 
the largest volume of any sales- 
man on the entire force, but unless 
his total sales were in excess of 
quota, he would not earn member- 
ship in the group. Because the 
men whose territories are large 
and highly developed have high 
quotas, this made it necessary for 
the big volume men to work just 
as hard-as the men who were in 
small territories, or in territories 
where sales are light. 


Based on Sales Increase 


The second group of four men 
were admitted to membership in 
the Big Twelve because of the per- 
centage of increase in sales during 
the first six months of 1926, as 
compared with the same period in 
1925. This gave the men who 
were low in sales last year and the 
new men an opportunity to estab- 
lish themselves as members of the 
organization, in spite of the fact 


that their volume of sales might be 
below the average. 

The third group of members 
were admitted on the basis of con- 
structive salesmanship. This last 
classification was purposely made 
rather flexible, for there are so 
many conditions under which sales- 
men work that to set down an 
arbitrary qualification for member- 
ship would probably keep out 
some men whose work had been 
notable, but who failed to qualify 
for membership on the basis of 
arbitrary standards. The things 
which we considered for admit- 
tance to this third group were: vol- 
ume in relation to opportunity ; 
selling of our house policy of con- 
centration, new accounts, sugges- 
tions, and economical and efficient 
handling of their territories. 


How Territories Are Covered 


We have forty-eight territories 
and approximately seventy-five 
salesmen. Some of the salesmen 
who have highly developed and 
populous territories have junior 
salesmen who work under the 
supervision of the senior salesmen. 
These juniors were not admitted 
as members of the Big Twelve. 


All men who earned membership 
in the Big Twelve were given a 
substantial cash award as a recog- 
nition of extra effort. In addition 
to this, each member was pre- 
sented with a cast metal plaque to 
be hung in his sample room. 

Every dealer in a _ territory 
worked by one of the members of 
the Big Twelve was notified that 
the Wilson salesman calling on 
him was a member of this honor- 
ary organization. In a letter to 
the dealers we stressed the fact 
that our salesman who called on 
them had demonstrated that he 
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was one of our top-notch men. The 
customers were thanked for their 
business and an effort was made to 
interest the customers in helping 
their salesmen retain membership 
for the second half of the year. 

It is our plan to make this or- 
ganization a permanent one, mem- 
bership to be for six months only, 
so that the salesman will con- 
stantly have to be on his toes if 
he retains his membership. 

Our men liked the idea very 
much, and worked with a determi- 
nation to earn membership. One 
of the oldest members of our sales 
force made the statement he would 
resign if he didn’t earn a place in 
the Big Twelve. He said if he 
couldn’t qualify as one of the 
twelve leading men in our organ- 
ization, after having been with us 
as long as he had, it was time to 
get out. Needless to say, he is a 
member. 


Members’ Territories Scattered 


One of the junior salesmen in a 
certain territory came into the 
office one Saturday last spring. We 
asked him why the senior sales- 
man for the same territory didn’t 
come in that day. He replied that 
his boss was working Saturdays 
and nights as well to make sure he 
would not be left out of the Big 
Twelve. 

We were gratified, when the re- 
sults were figured up to see how 
well scattered the members were. 
It proved that it was work and 
concentration that earned member- 
ship, not conditions or previous 
development of the territory. The 
members came from all sections 
of the country—B. E. Ahrbeck, 
Florida and Georgia; St. Clair 
Eastman, central Illinois and St. 
Louis; H. C. Hale, Texas and 
Oklahoma; J. B. Headsten, Mich- 
igan; A. J. Korr, downtown Chi- 
cago; George Layman, Ohio and 
West Virginia; W. S. Levering, 
Wisconsin and northern Minne- 
sota; C. S. Magill, New England; 
R. G. Otte, Montana and Wyom- 
ing; W. L. Stephan, southern Indi- 
ana and Kentucky; A. C. Thomp- 
son, Virginia and North Carolina, 
and W. H. Wenzil, Georgia and 
Alabama. The following men re- 
ceived honorable mention: C. I. 
Reed, Louisiana and Arkansas; 
Hugh Silbaugh, Mississippi and 


Arkansas, and J. E. Thompson, 
Iowa. 

The contest has definitely proved 
that conditions have little to do 
with the record men make. Every- 
body has heard rumors of the so- 
called collapse of business in Flor- 
ida, yet the man who works that 
territory made one of the most phe- 
nomenal records of the entire or- 
ganization. 

What can be done in increasing 
sales when a salesman really de- 
termines to make a record is shown 
by our experience in one territory 
where sales for the first six months 
of 1925 were $78,000. The first six 
months in 1926 produced $137,000 
in sales. 

In another territory the quota 
was $188,000 and actual sales were 
$239,000. Sales for the last six 
months of 1925 in this territory 


were $194,000, so it is easy to see 
how business increased as a result 
of the salesman’s effort to earn 
membership in the Big Twelve. 

While the actual cash awards 
given the members of our organi- 
zation were substantial, we feel the 
men’s pride in their ability to do a 
good job, plus their desire for the 
recognition which comes with be- 
ing a member of the Big Twelve, 
had more to do with the success 
of the contest than the cash awards, 

A permanent organization was 
formed at a banquet and theatre 
party given by the management for 
the members of the Big Twelve on 
August 23. The next group of 
members will be determined from 
the results of sales for the last six 
months of 1926, and the members 
will be announced at the next meet- 
ing of the salesmen. 


New Corporation ‘Takes Over 
Coral Gables Sales 


CONTRACT was signed in 
Coral Gables, Florida, re- 
cently, which is said to be the larg- 
est sales contract ever entered into. 
Both because of its magnitude and 
because of the prominence of the 
interested principals it has caused 
wide interest over the country. 
On August 1, George W. Hop- 
kins, vice-president of the Coral 
Gables Corporation, announced the 
formation of a new organization 
known as the Coral Gables Sales 
Corporation. At the same time 
George E. Merrick, founder and 
developer of Coral Gables, an- 
nounced the signing of a contract 
with this new corporation giving 
it the exclusive rights to the sale 
of the platted properties and sell- 
ing contracts of the subsidiary cor- 
porations. 


With the new corporation taking 
over the complete sales machinery 
of the Coral Gables Corporation, 
including over 100 branch offices 
located in different parts of the 
country, Mr. Merrick and his asso- 
ciates of Coral Gables Consoli- 
dated, Inc., will be free to devote 
their entire time to the completion 
of Coral Gables. In but five years 
it has grown from a 160-acre citrus 
grove to a modern incorporated 


city of sixteen square miles and 
approximately 10,000 inhabitants. 

One of the selling contracts in- 
volved is the exclusive right to sell 
all homes built in Coral Gables by 
the American Building Corpora- 
tion, of Cincinnati, which is en- 
gaged in a ten-year construction 
program of a thousand homes with 
an aggregate sales value of $75,- 
000,000. One of the most success- 
ful units in the Coral Gables organ- 
ization has been the homes depart- 
ment. According to the terms of 
the contract, this department is 
also taken over in its entirety by 
Mr. Hopkins and his associates. 

The officers of the new Coral 
Gables Sales Corporation are: 
George W. Hopkins, president and 
treasurer; John E. Norman, vice 
president, and D. C. Lee, secretary. 

Mr. Hopkins is a former vice- 
president and director of the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company of New 
York, and vice-president in charge 
of sales and advertising with the 
Johnson Educator Food Company, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, and 
the American Chicle Company. He 
organized and was first president 
of the American Society of Sales 
Executives and the New York 
Sales Management Club. 
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We Took Our Business Apart and 
Found What Held Us Back 


Radical Changes in Size of Territories, Credit Policies and Methods of 
Handling Telephone Orders Result of Careful Analysis of This Wholesaler 


By Edwin R. Masback 


Masback Hardware Company, New 


our selling methods. One of 

my first discoveries was that 
our salesmen had a free hand over 
the territory, calling on customers 
pretty well as they chose—and no 
schedule about it. As for working 
on Saturday afternoons, one and 
all saw no use in it. In the main, 
they were simply skimming the 
big orders and paying little or no 
attention to the small ones, which 
looked to be all wrong to me in a 
period of hand-to-mouth buying. 
If a dealer could not afford a big 
order, then take what he could af- 
ford—that was my feeling. 


|: 1919 I began an analysis of 


Two Calls on Each Customer 


Reversing the control from sales- 
men on the outside to one man on 
the inside to analyze conditions 
and direct the attack was neces- 
sary. One fundamental principle 
must stand behind all the selling 
that was done: service to retailers. 
I estimated the territory. How 
many calls could a salesman make 
ina day? How many calls could 
he profitably make on one retailer 
in a year? How much could he 
sell on each call? I analyzed these 
points. Then I called in the 
salesmen. 


I announced a division of the 
territory into forty-two zones, each 
to be exclusively one man’s. Each 
man was to call on every dealer in 
his zone, Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. Then he was to re- 
peat on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday. 

The older salesman said flatly 
that two calls a week on each re- 
tailer was absurd; that I was all 
wrong if I thought they could work 
Successfully all day Saturday. But 
those salesmen who were unwilling 
to cooperate got out of their own 


accord. The men I wanted, those 
who were willing to put service 
first and build up their territory 
for the benefit of the firm and ulti- 
mately for themselves, stayed with 
me and put my plans through. 


Since then territories have been 
allotted on a strict efficiency basis, 
with promotions as they are in the 
army. Changes and promotions 
are made in an open meeting, and 
absolute frankness prevails in an- 
nouncing the changes. A man 
who had made the best record in 
the poorest territory was recently 
given one of the best territories, 
turned over by a man who wanted 
to go into business for himself in 
the West. Not merely sales were 
considered in this instance, but the 
relation of those sales to the fer- 
tility of the territory. 


New Commission Plan 


On the other hand, when one of 
our suburban areas was cut into 
thirds, it meant a big cut in the 
business of one of our men. To 
offset it, we doubled his commis- 
sion, to continue from October 1 
to May 1. From that date, one- 
quarter of one per cent has been 
deducted monthly from that com- 
mission, and will continue to be 
deducted until the normal com- 
mission is reached, almost two 
years from May 1. Right now he 
is earning more money than he 
did before the division. By the 
time he is back to the normal basis, 
he will more than have made up 
the difference in commission by 
greater volume of sales. 


Each salesman is in business for 
himself in his own territory on a 
commission basis. The big point 
with him is selling service. The 
hardware sells itself, for we handle 
only quality merchandise. He has 


York 


instructions to keep calling, to 
take an order even if it is only for 
one carton of tacks. And he is 
ready to give a hand when the 
dealer needs help in his own sell- 
ing problems. 

We take monthly accounting of 
our sales, totaled out of the daily 
reports made up by the salesmen— 
the number of calls made, and the 
sales made with relation to old 
and new customers. A percentage 
of efficiency is taken, and if, over 
a period of three or four months, a 
salesman shows no increase, we 
talk it out with him. 


Salesmen’s Qualifications 


The same thing applies to the 
few salesmen out on salary. In 
the process of becoming acquainted 
with his territory, any salesman is 
costly. But when the black figures 
show with him, we begin to con- 
sider him as a commission man, 
that is, when his earnings exceed 
his drawing account. 


When we take new men on our 
sales force, we reserve our choice 
to those between the ages of 28 
and 30, preferably with some ex- 
perience in hardware. Each man 
is given a thorough schooling in 
our stock departments before he 
goes on the road. Our wish is to 
get boys of 16 or 17, keep them 
inside for five years, then send 
them out as missionaries on a sal- 
ary which, in three months, should 
reach fifty dollars a week. 

That initial analysis has paid 
large dividends. Four years later 
the distribution of our lines and 
our profits were four times as 
large. Our annual increase now is 
from 15 to 20 per cent. Instead of 
the 42 zones there are 60. The 
average zone has from 45 to 60 ac- 
counts. Fifteen calls can be made 
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in a day in the best districts, and 
20 in the poorer sections. 

And this was only the beginning. 
One thing led to another, for there 
are many sides to a business. We 
discovered that through our sys- 
tem of empowering anybody to 
take orders over the telephone, we 
were serving to increase our con- 
fusion. We decided to assign two 
men to telephone orders. At their 
elbow we put a stock catalog, 
that is corrected every twenty-four 
hours for new items or cancelled 
ones, for immediate reference. An 
inside telephone enabled them to 
communicate directly with the 
stock department for information 
on the condition of all stock. Then 
we began to attach a little slip to 
all orders taken in this way. These 
urge the dealer to call on our tele- 
phone order salesman when he has 
a call for an item he doesn’t stock, 
or is “up against it” on a rush 
order that cannot wait for the next 
call of our representative. Now 
our telephone order department is 
averaging 175 to 200 orders a day, 
not counting all the calls for quota- 
tions and other stock information. 


Strengthening the Credit Policy 


The next thing we investigated 
was our credit, which was giving 
us a good deal of trouble about 
that time. When we analyzed our 
losses, we found that 75 per cent 
of them were directly due to ac- 
counts less than 16 months old. 
But credit at best is a ticklish 
problem. We saw the importance 
of having a first-class credit man 
to handle the matter, for it takes a 
mind trained in the details of this 
phase of business. 


Our credit policy now stipulates 
all cash with an opening order. 
This applies to every new account. 
The whole credit structure, in my 
opinion, is based on the necessity 
that the dealer put his own money 
in the business. 


If the dealer is unwilling to es- 
tablish himself with us on a strictly 
responsible basis, there is a reason 
back of it. If he has the money, 
why isn’t he willing to invest it in 
goods from a reputable house? 
Perhaps he hasn’t the money; per- 
haps he simply doesn’t want to 
sink too much of it at once. 


356 


If he hasn’t the money, we are 
under no conceivable obligation to 
take the slim fly for him. We 
might as well take our clerks and 
start a chain of hardware stores of 
our own. We have already estab- 
lished firm credit foundations. Sus- 
taining men who have not is a 
process that can only weaken our 
own credit structure. Advancing 
credit without the keenest scrutiny 
of the situation is no more nor less 
than giving yourself the chance to 
give away your business. 


Encouraging Cash Sales 


If a man finds you are willing to 
extend credit, he will be willing to 
take it, for it is human nature to 
pay slowly. Inexperienced in 
handling a business of his own, he 
is apt to saddle himself with goods 
in an unnecessary quantity with- 
out considering that items are to 
be added continuously. Suppose 
he wants to place a $2,000 order, 
on which he is willing to pay $500 
cash. But he has the $2,000 in the 
bank. It is important to show him 
that it is economy for him in the 
end to cut the order in half. He 
then still has $1,000 behind him to 
take care of subsequent filler or- 
ders. We ask him to pay for what 
he buys and not to over-buy. 

After the customer has paid for 
his opening order, he has estab- 
lished his credit and his right to 
refer to us for adequate reference 
in cases of future credit necessity. 
We are apt to extend credit after 
cash on an opening order, for we 
then have the measure of our man. 
There are few intelligent cus- 
tomers who argue this point. Since 
we established our credit man and 
this policy, our losses in this direc- 
tion have been reduced 100 per 
cent. 

Out of this came our system of 
using our trial balance sheet as a 
collection sheet. When the bills 
go out the last of every month, 
they are typed in duplicate on our 
ledger sheet, as a carbon copy of 
the statement. Our ledger files 
are divided according to the 60 
sales territories. The trial balance 
sheets are folded in duplicate—the 
original for the salesman, the car- 
bon for our files. At the end of 
the month, the bookkeeper takes 
the final balance on the customer’s 


account, places it opposite the cus- 
tomer’s name on the trial balance 
sheet, and this goes to the head 
bookkeeper for analysis by month 
over the five preceding months. 


The sheet now goes to the credit 
man, who places beside each cus- 
tomer’s name a letttr in code con- 
cerning the credit status of that 
man with us. A letter to the sales- 
man accompanies the sheet, ex- 
plaining the code: “A” following 
Smith indicates no more sales until 
payment of past accounts. “B” 
after Davis means go slowly with 
sales. And so on. The salesman 
then “jacks up” the customer on 
his delinquent account, for who 
knows better than the salesman the 
status of each individual dealer in 
his territory? As payment comes 
in during the month, remittance 
slips are made out in triplicate, one 
copy going to the salesman, so that 
he keeps closely in touch with the 
account from beginning to end. 


Four Turnover Plans 


In the analysis of our turnover, 
we saw the wisdom of four poli- 
cies. In the first place, we buy 
only what we catalog regularly; 
it keeps us from tying up the small 
dollars in odd items. In the second 
place, we do not buy job lots, be- 
cause our reputation for quality 
merchandise rests upon the cer- 
tainty of dependable items. In the 
third place, we aren’t tempted by 
price on a special deal, a point in 
common with the second, for our 
buyers are entirely responsible for 
their merchandise. Each controls 
the lines for which he is respon- 
sible. In the fourth place, we do 
not buy imported goods if we can 
find the same quality of goods in 
this country. 

We have divided our purchasing 
department into four sections 
which include forty divisions of 
stock. In each division under him, 
the buyer has an assistant who 1s 
checking inventory constantly. 
This system of perpetual inventory 
checks up on items that are mov- 
ing too slowly, as quickly as %t 
checks up on those that are moving 
too fast. The latter is usually a 
signal to purchase less frequently, 
for the attendant expense on items 
that come in more than once 4 

(Continued on page 397) 
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This Compensation Plan Evens Up 
Salesmen’s Yearly Earnings 


How the Olds-Detroit Branch Obtains Better Men and 
_ Better Performance by Placing the Salesmen on Salaries 


business, where the usual pro- 

cedure is to pay salesmen on a 
straight commission basis, sales 
managers go through the motions 
of hiring anybody and everybody 
they can get, giving them a dose 
or two of standardized instruction 
and setting them loose to sell 
whatever it is they may have. If 
such salesmen happened to make a 
sale or two occasionally, that was 
fine; if they sold nothing, well, the 
house was out nothing, anyway! 


Under this haphazard plan there 
is a heavy and constant turnover 
of salesmen, but the sales man- 
ager is used to that and accepts it 
as a matter of course. Few of the 
men he got hold of were of much 
account, in his estimation, so if 
they wanted to leave he didn’t have 
any time to regret their departure. 
He had an open advertisement 
with all the newspapers in town to 
bring him new applicants almost 


daily—and he gave them all “a 
trial.” 


Second Only to Used Car Evil 


How to pay their salesmen is a 
problem among automobile deal- 
ers just as it is among firms in 
other businesses which must neces- 
sarily follow out similar sales 
plans. With them it is second 
only to the hoary one of used cars. 
It is so serious a problem, in fact, 
that to anyone who digs into it a 
bit, it seems to rank ahead of the 
Swapping feature of the business. 
At least, something has been done 
to place the used car phase of the 
industry on a_ stable footing, 
Whereas the problem of compensat- 
ing salesmen is far more serious 
now than it was ten or more years 
ago. 

A few dealers here and there, 
however, have given some earnest 
thought to the problem and have 


|: A GREAT many lines of 
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made some effort to correct it. 
Quite a number of them have tried 
salary plans of one kind or another. 
Some of these plans have worked 
fairly well; many of them have 
failed because they were not prop- 
erly worked out in the first place, 
or else were not properly followed 
out. 


How the Plan Operates 


The Olds-Detroit branch has 
paid its salesmen on a salary basis 
for a year and a half or more, and 
everyone concerned likes the plan 
much better than the commission 
basis. The plan now in effect is 
the second one developed by this 
branch and it is to be presumed 
that it incorporates the experience 
gained through operating one such 
plan for a year before this one was 
worked out. The present plan 
has been in effect since the first 
of the current year. 


The plan is rather involved and 
will have to be explained in detail. 


In the first place, all cars are 
“flat-rated”; that is, instead of 
figuring the exact commission at 
5 per cent, on each model, the 
management says, in effect: “The 
average price of an Oldsmobile is, 
roughly, $1,000; therefore, we will 
pay you a flat commission of $50 
on any new car you sell. This will 
be the basis of all our compensa- 
tion plans.” 

New salesmen are employed on 
this basis. They are paid only 75 
per cent of this commission at the 
time, however, the other 25 per 
cent, or $12.50, being held in a 
bonus fund which is payable twice 
a year. 

After working for 60 days on this 
basis, if the salesman has made 
good, he is offered the salary plan; 
if he has not made good, he is dis- 
missed. He has worked two months 
on the $50 per car commission 


basis, but has been paid only 75 
per cent of his commissions. His 
average pay for these two months 
is then taken as his salary for the 
next four months. A record of his 
commissions at $50 per car for 
every new car he sells, and of 6 per 
cent on all used cars he sells, is 
kept, however, and if at the end of 
the six months’ period his commis- 
sions exceed his salary for the 
period, he is paid the difference in 
the form of a bonus. 

At the end of his first six months 
with the company, the salesman’s 
total earnings, including his bonus, 
are averaged up and 75 per cent of 
his monthly average is established 
as his salary for the second half- 
year period. 


Establishing Salaries 


The bonus or commission fea- 
ture still applies and is amplified 
by being graduated in such man- 
ner as to offer a special incentive 
for exceptional work. The com- 
mission on the first 20 cars in the 
year he sells is $50 per car; there- 
after he is paid a dollar more on 
each car he sells than on the last 
car he sold, until his commissions 
may run as high as $70 a car. 

In the meantime, however, he is 
being paid only his salary; all else 
is credited to his account. At the 
end of the six months’ period, his 
commissions are totaled up and if 
they exceed his salary, he is paid 
the difference. Salaries are paid 
twice a month; bonuses twice a 
year. There is every reason to ex- 
pect that a man’s commissions will 
exceed his salary, because the lat- 
ter is based on 75 per cent of the 
former for the preceding half year 
and because the commissions will 
be more than $50 per car if the 
salesman sells more than twenty 
cars a year. To earn less than his 
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There is a key market 


product 


In it population is densest, 
richest — grocers most 
numerous, most powerful 


‘WHat really builds business for a grocer? 

Isn’t it concentrated demand—many calls 
for your goods instead of few—large consump- 
tion instead of slow sales? 

Wouldn’t it be better for your product in 
Boston if 61% of the grocers within thirty 
miles of City Hall reported active turnover than 
if 100% were barely satisfied with sales? 

If one judges by what retailers themselves do 
in Boston it would seem so. For the great Bos- 
ton stores rely on concentrated advertising in 
a key trading area. 


The key trading area 12 miles 
around City Hall 
In Boston the key territory is Boston City plus 


the surrounding suburbs for an average area of 
twelve miles around City Hall. 


In this territory are 1,700,000 people. In it, | 


too, are 61% of all grocery stores within a 
radius of thirty miles—and by far the most 
powerful stores. 

From this twelve-mile trading area the Bos- 
ton department stores draw 74% of their total 
business. The per capita wealth is about $2000. 
Here the finest stores in Boston report 64% of 
their charge accounts. 


Here the Globe leads in circulation 


You can cover this territory through the Boston 
Sunday Globe which here delivers 34,367 more 


copies than the next largest Boston Sunday 
newspaper. This Globe circulation is concen- 
trated in the key territory; it is not scattered 


_ over the thinner outlying population. 


And you can back up such a campaign effec- 
tively through the daily Globe which exceeds 
the Sunday in total circulation in the same 
territory. 


Such advertising concentrates upon retailers with 
real leadership. It reaches population with the highest 
buying power in Boston. 


It will move merchandise. 


National advertising in Boston may 
profit by the retailers’ example 


Certainly Boston department stores know the market 
which is their daily study. They know where Boston 
buying power is highest, where they can make the most 
sales per dollar of cost, where advertising reaches the 
most responsive market. 


85% of every dollar spent in the grocery store is spent 
by women. Filene’s of Boston credit 84% of their sales 
to women purchasers. Note the close parallel in these 
figures. 

For food products, for drug products, could there be 
any stronger evidence of the Globe’s businesslike 
blanketing of the Boston market than its leadership in 
department store lineage? 


g 5 7 
TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION IS 
279,461 Daily 326,532 Sunday 


It is pretty generally true in all cities with large suburban population 
that, in the metropolitan area, when the Sunday circulation !8 
practically the same or greater than the daily circulation, there '8 
proof of a real seven-day reader interest with a minimum of cas 
readers of the commuting type. 


——— 
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| In the Area A and B, Boston’s 12-mile Trading Area, are 
be 64% of department store charge accounts 60% of all hardware stores 
ke ff 74% of alldepartmentstorepackagedeliveries 57% of all dry goods stores 
in | 61% of all grocery stores 55% of all furniture stores 

# 57% of all drug stores 46% of all automobile dealers and garages 

i Here the Sunday Globe delivers 34,367 more copies than the next Boston 

Sunday newspaper. The Globe concentrates—199,392 daily—176,479 Sunday. 
a cael 


a. he Boston Globe 
: CThe Globe sells Boston. 
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salary, he would have to earn less 
than three-fourths of what he*had 
been averaging prior to the time 
when his salary was established. 

It is apparent, therefore, that 
the company stands little chance of 
losing anything on the plan, yet it 
possesses attractive features that 
appeal to the men, as is evidenced 
by the fact that they all choose it 
in preference to the commission 
basis. Of the eighteen new car 
salesmen at present on the staff, all 
except two are on salary and the 
two who are not are serving their 
apprenticeship. 

An extra commission of 6 per 
cent is paid new car salesmen on 
any used cars they sell; this com- 
mission is payable immediately 
after the sale is closed. It is 
claimed that the eighteen new car 
salesmen together sell twenty to 
twenty-five used cars a month. 


Insuring a Regular Income 


“The most attractive feature of 
the plan to the salesman,” as H. B. 
Heberling, retail sales manager, 
pointed out, “is that of insuring 
them a regular income. Selling 
automobiles is a rather seasonable 
business. One may make a very 
large income for a few months in 
the spring, then see his commis- 
sions gradually dwindle, then perk 
up a bit, then decline again, and 
so on throughout the year. Not 
only that, but the best of men have 
streaks of good luck and of bad 
luck ; one week they may sell them 
going and coming, and the next 
week, or the next month, they may 
be unable to sell a thing. No mat- 
ter how hard they work, it just 
seems that everything is against 
them. The result is that the aver- 
age commission salesman is either 
a prince or a pauper. Sadly 
enough, too, when he is a prince 
he is prone to blow his money, 
then when the pauper period 
comes, he is a pauper sure enough. 
Of course, his income would aver- 
age up very well over a period of 
several months or a year, if he 
would work steadily, but if he 
doesn’t lay by anything during his 
prosperous periods, he has nothing 
to tide him over the dull periods. 

“Under this plan, we average up 
their earnings for them. We take 
three-fourths of a man’s earnings 


for a period and pay him that rate 
as a regular salary. No matter 
how much he earns during the 
next six months, his salary is all he 
gets, and no matter how little he 
earns during any part of that 
period, he gets that stated salary 
just the same. 


“We employ steady, married 
men only, as a rule, and such men 
highly appreciate a steady income. 
They know what their expenses 
are and they know those expenses 
are regular; they like to know 
what their income is going to be 
and to know that it, too, will be 
regular. The landlord and the 
grocer don’t like to wait for their 
pay till a salesman can sell a car 
and get his commission. 

“Then, too, the plan encourages 
thrift. The salary, as a rule, pro- 
vides one a substantial living and 
all over that is held up and allowed 
to accumulate for six months. At 
the end of that period, one gets all 
the surplus that has accumulated 
and he has enough to do some- 
thing with. If this surplus had 
been paid him from month to 
month as it accumulated, he and 
his family would have just felt 
that he was earning good money 
and they could afford to live well, 
with the result that he wouldn’t 
have saved a thing. But under 
this plan, they live modestly and 
when he gets his bonus, all in one 
big lump, they are not going to 
run out and blow it all in. In- 
stead, they’re going to think of the 
down payment on a home, a good 
piece of real estate, or some other 
investment that will bring them 
future returns. 


A Better Class of Men 


“From our standpoint, it enables 
us to obtain a better class of sales- 
men and to get better work out of 
them than they could do under a 
commission plan. 


“We don’t want the high-pres- 
sure, snappy, go-getter, erratic type 
of salesmen. We want steady, con- 
scientious, dependable men who 
will learn our product, represent it 
truthfully, follow our instructions, 
and keep plugging away, day after 
day, eight hours or more every 
day. We give preference to inex- 
perienced men and to married men 
because the inexperienced men 


will profit by instruction and the 
married men, as a rule, will work 
steadily. 

“We had to do a lot of weeding 
out before we got a satisfactory 
group of men, but we did it and 
we did it ruthlessly. The standard 
of automobile salesmen these days 
is amazingly low, so we were de- 
termined that the standard of our 
men should be equally high. This 
salary plan was the chief attraction 
that enabled us to get and hold 
good men. 


“Placing them on a salary basis 
also gives us a measure of control 
over our men that we could not 
exercise otherwise. A salesman 
on straight commission feels that 
he is pretty much his own boss 
and that if he doesn’t work, it’s 
nobody’s business but. his own; 
one on a Salary feels that he is ob- 
ligated to keep going, because he 
is being paid to do so. If a sales- 
man on commission makes a sale, 
he is usually through for the day 
or the week, because he has al- 
ready made a sale and thinks he 
can afford to loaf; if he doesn’t 
make a sale, he becomes discour- 
aged and loafs anyway. His em- 
ployer can’t do a thing about it, 
because he can step right across 
the street and get the same propo- 
sition with another dealer. 


Few Ironclad Rules 


“We have only a few rules, but 
we enforce them. The men must 
learn our selling methods and fol- 
low them; they must report at 
eight o’clock three mornings a 
week when we have sales meetings 
and at 8:30 on other mornings; 
they must report in person or by 
‘phone between 11:30 and 1:30 
and in person between five and six; 
they have to do a certain amount 
of canvassing, depending on con- 
ditions; they have to follow up 
owners; they have to follow up 
their prospects promptly and ener- 
getically—in other words, they are 
simply required to do the usual 
things, the difference being that 
they really do them for us. 

“There’s one other important re- 
sult of the plan and that is, the 
men are relieved of the mental 
hazard of not knowing whether 
they’re going to be able to pay 

(Continued on page 396) 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Advert WANG 
38] FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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If you want to know about our work, 


watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
MILLER TIRES 
WALLACE SILVER 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK-LIGHT 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
BONDED FLOORS 
HAVOLINE OIL 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you 


& 


Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Federal Trade Commission to Rule 
On Meaning of Castile Soap 


Insists on Ancient and Literal Meaning of Descriptive Names of 
Products; Hundreds of Manufacturers May Be Affected by Decision 


EARINGS are scheduled to 
H begin in Washington Sep- 
tember 7, before the Fed- 

eral Trade Commission, in a case 
that is of unusually wide signifi- 
cance. The theory of the Commis- 
sion, if it is sustained by the 
courts, may affect the manufactur- 
ers of a long line of products that 
are not at all related to the subject 
matter of the present proceedings. 
There are scores, and probably 
hundreds, of products which are 
described commercially by terms 
that originally had a specific mean- 
ing different from the meaning that 
is commonly understood by the 
same term today. Commercial re- 
search, for example, has resulted in 
the development of many new in- 
gredients, materials and processes 
which have changed the actual 
physical or other characteristics of 
many products, which still continue 
to be described by the old, familiar 
terms. If the doctrine now ad- 
vanced by the Trade Commission 
is established, however, there is at 
least a grave possibility that the 
manufacturers of such commodities 
will be obliged to abandon the use 
of the terms in question, and either 
invent new terms or run the risk of 
a proceeding by the Commission. 


A Common Trade Practice 


The immediate question that is 
raised by the Commission is as to 
the meaning of the term “Castile 
Soap.” The progress of the art of 
soap making, and the effort to 
produce soaps that would meet 
specific conditions, have resulted in 
many modifications of the original 
formula which produced soap of 
this particular type. Many, if not 
most soap manufacturers, have pro- 
duced “Castile Soaps” that were 
not composed in whole or in part 
from olive oil, largely by reason 
of the simple fact that olive oil is 
not as satisfactory a soap in- 
gredient as some other vegetable 
oils, particularly where the soap is 


to be used in districts where soft 
water is not obtainable. This has 
been the common or general prac- 
tice in the soap industry for many 
years. Now, however, comes the 
Federal Trade Commission, at the 
instance, presumably, of the im- 
porters of olive oil soap, with a 
declaration that the only proper 
meaning of the term “Castile” is a 
meaning which it might have had 
many years ago, and that the use 
of the term “Castile” in connection 
with soaps not made from olive oil, 
to the exclusion of all other oils 
and fats, is an unfair method of 
competition. 


Says Meaning Has Not Changed 


In its formal complaint against 
James S. Kirk & Company, of Chi- 
cago, the specific respondent se- 
lected, the Commission says: 


“Genuine Castile soap, so named from 
Castile, a geographical division of Spain, 
the place of its first manufacture, is a hard 
soap, the oil ingredient of which always has 
been and now is olive oil to the exclusion 
of all other oils and fats. Said soap has 
been for many years distributed in com- 
merce, and has been in general use by the 
public throughout the United States. . .. 


“For more than four years last past, re- 
spondent, in the course of its business, has 
manufactured and sold in interstate com- 
merce, in addition to several brands of soap 
that contain various percentages of olive oil, 
seven other separate kinds of soaps, each 
named, branded, labeled, advertised and 
sold as castile soap, which contain no olive 
oil content whatsoever, to-wit: the ‘Kirk’s 
Cocoa Hardwater Castile,’ the ‘Bengal 
Castile,’ the ‘Kirk’s Cocoa Strip Castile,’ etc. 

The aforesaid naming, branding, 
labeling and advertising of said soaps by 
respondent has the capacity and tendency to 
mislead and deceive the public into the er- 
roneous belief that respondent’s said soaps 
are genuine castile soap, as defined in Para- 
graph Two hereof, and to cause the trade 
and the public to purchase respondent’s said 
soaps in that belief. . . . The above al- 
leged acts and things done by respondent 
are all to the prejudice of the public and 
respondent’s competitors, and constitute un- 
fair methods of competition in commerce 
within the intent and meaning of Section 5 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act.” 


The Trade Commission asserts, 
in other words, that the meaning 
of the trade term “Castile Soap”’ is 
strictly the original meaning the 
Commission says it had, and that 
this meaning has in no degree been 
altered by the progress of the art or 
the establishment of trade custom 
or the acquiescence and approval of 
the public. In the Commission’s 
view, what the term meant a hun- 
dred years or more ago, it means 
today, and any use of it aside 
from that ancient significance is a 
wrongful injury to those who use 
it in its original sense. 


As to the merits of the particular 
case in controversy, it is not neces- 
sary to express any opinion. It 
may be equitable to present the 
importers of pure olive oil castile 
soap with a monopoly of the term 
“Castile,” or it may not. But the 
outcome of the case will have con- 
siderable significance for the man- 
ufacturers, not only of soap, but of 
all other commodities that are de- 
scribed by trade terms that do not 
mean today precisely what they 
meant when they were first 
adopted. 


What the Outcome Will Show 


Commercial research has very 
largely devoted its energies to the 
development of new ways to do 
old things, involving frequently the 
adoption of new ingredients and 
new processes and new combina- 
tions. Is it an unfair method of 
competition to apply the old, 
familiar and commonly understood 
trade terms to these new products? 
Must the manufacturer of a new or 
improved product, or a product 
devised to meet unusual conditions, 
invent or adopt a new name for it 
in order to avoid the possibility of 
action on the part of the govern: 
ment? Is the meaning of a trade 
term in common use to be deter- 
mined by government fiat, by trade 
custom, or by the sense in which tt 
is used by the general public’ 
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What are your Advertising Plans 


ANY second-best sellers 
in every class of mer- 
chandise today were once the 
leaders in their particular line. 
Many articles of everyday 
use that your mother thought 
peerless your good wife sim- 
ply will not use. 

In every home you will find 
packages dusty from lack of 
use. People once considered 
them the best money could 
buy. Lately, they tell you, 
“we don’t seem to find so 
much need for this stuff.” 

And there on the pantry 
shelf they remain. Dead as 
far as present or further use 
in that household is con- 
cerned, but very much alive to 
stop further sales when friends 
or visitors mention the brand 
name. 

The public may not be 
an unfailing judge of quality; 
but, like Babbitt, it knows 
what it likes. 

Sometimes the good old 
quality has been shaved a 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, 


for 1937: 


trifle. In a few cases a better 
product for the money has 
come along. But generally 
you will find that 1926 usage 
demands a slightly altered 
conception of the product and 
its advertising presentation. 

Gradually, a once popular 
laundry soap falls into dis- 
favor with a generation edu- 
cated to the advantages of a 
washing machine that favors 
soap flakes. The demands for 
large size grand pianos slack- 
en as the rising value of city 
real estate cramps the size of 
apartment-house rooms. 

Even a standard commodity 
such as candy demands stud- 
ied freshness of presentation 
in package and copy. 

One duty of a modern ad- 
vertising agency is to keep 
its ear closely tuned to the 
vibration of the consumer’s 
purse-strings. 

Working with a far-sighted 
advertiser, market develop- 
ments can often be sensed and 


eAdvertising 


WAT) 7, 
ie 


influenced years in advance. 

The advertising of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum for every 
floor in the house—when most 
other linoleum manufacturers 
were content to sell for kitchen 
and bathrooms only—is one 
example of an advertiser plan- 
ning for 1927 in 1917. 

The advertising of Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers is 
another example—this time 
taken from the field of busi- 
ness use. 

By presenting through their 
advertising the value of direct 
mail as an aid to help you 
buy or sell, the S. D. Warren 
Company have made as un- 
interesting a subject as blank 
sheets of printing paper in- 
teresting to the reading pub- 
lic. And they have created a 
broader market for paper as a 
whole and carved for them- 
selves an envied niche in that 
broadened market. 

What are your advertising 
plans for 1937? 


INC. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, INc. 


“* NEW YORK “* CHICAGO * BOSTON 
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We Dropped $2,000,000 1n Sales and 
Doubled Profits 


By Passing Up All Retail Outlets Except Independent Dealers, We 
Have Sold Them Our Merchandising Ideas and Stopped Price Cutting 


By a New York Manufacturer 


HERE is an old story about 
two boys who went out to 


pick berries from the same 
patch. One boy hurried from bush 
to bush, grabbing off only the big 
choice berries which were easy to 
pick. The other boy took one bush 
at a time and picked it clean before 
he left it. 

According to the story the boy 
who picked each bush clean had by 
far the most berries at the end of 
the day. One boy picked a few 
berries from many bushes; the 
other boy picked many berries 
from a few bushes. 


It seems to me that this story 
illustrates two sales policies. Con- 
sider a customer a berry bush. 
There are so many possible cus- 
tomers for the average manufac- 
turer it is difficult to decide from 
which bush we are to pick the best 
orders. Many manufacturers, it 
appears, are content to pick a few 
berries from many bushes. 


Fewer and Better Customers 


In our business we have selected 
our customers carefully and have 
decided to pick all our berries from 
a certain type of bush, so to speak, 
but we are concentrating our sales 
efforts of picking the right bushes 
and in being sure that we are not 
leaving too many berries on the 
bushes we do try to pick. And we 
are doing our best to cultivate each 
bush so that it will continue to 
bear more fruit each year. 


To put it another way. There 
are many varied outlets for our 
products, which are rubber shoes 
and boots. We could sell the mail 
order houses, the chain stores, we 
could sell by mail, or through can- 
vassers direct to the consumer. 
We could concentrate our sales 
efforts on a few big department 
stores in the larger cities and per- 
haps dispose of our entire capacity. 


It would probably be possible to 
sell a portion of our output through 
all of these channels. 

We have decided to sell through 
none of the channels mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph. Not that 
any of them is undesirable, for they 
are all legitimate and honest, and 
each different channel offers a 
genuine opportunity to dispose of 
a large volume of merchandise. For 
certain manufacturers each of these 
channels offers a very desirable 
outlet. But for our own particular 
merchandise and for our own man- 
ufacturing facilities, we believe the 
independent retail merchant in the 
small and medium sized towns 
offers the one most desirable out- 
let for our merchandise. 


Sales Decline $2,000,000 


When the present management 
took charge of the sales policies of 
our company, we were just emerg- 
ing from the hectic war boom. 
Sales had been as high as $2,000,- 
000 more than our present annual 
volume. The business had paid the 
usual penalties for over-expansion. 


It was obvious that we could not 
handle more than a certain volume 
of business. Our problem was, as 
it is today, to obtain a profitable 
volume of business—a volume that 
would keep our plant running at a 
fair capacity, and bring us a fair 
return on the investment. Profits, 
for a year or two prior to the ad- 
vent of the present management of 
the business, had been put back 
in brick and mortar, machinery and 
high-priced inventories. 


When we began to survey the 
market, it was apparent that there 
was a vast volume of business 
obtainable from certain quarters— 
provided we were willing to handle 
it without profits. The big buyers 
demanded a certain quality of mer- 
chandise, and discounts which 


eliminated profits. Many manufac- 
turers eagerly sought this type of 
business because, in their opinion, 
it helped pay the overhead. We 
decided to pass it up. 

The more we studied the situa- 
tion the better the independent 
retailer looked to us. We decided 
to go after his business and let 
someone else have the. big volume 
business. 


Could Not Compete 


We began to study the needs of 
the independent retailer to see if 
we were really in a position to 
serve him. The first thing we 
learned was that many retailers in 
small towns and communities were 
buying the same kind of merchan- 
dise which was being offered by 
mail order houses, bargain base- 
ments, chain stores, and the popu- 
lar price department stores which 
specialize on volume rather than 
quality. 

These independent merchants, 
however, were not buying this 
merchandise at prices which ena- 
bled them to compete with their 
more powerful competitors. We 
found many retailers who were 
asking appreciably higher prices 
for the same merchandise that 
could be obtained from the chain 
store across the street, or from the 
bargain basement of a nearby de- 
partment store. 

When we began to study this 
condition we determined to offer 
these merchants a line of merchan- 
dise which was not similar to the 
merchandise being sold by their 
competitors. We believed that 
there was still ample opportunity 
for the retail merchant who spec- 
ialized on high quality merchan- 
dise, and who did not try the hope- 
less task of beating the chain and 
department stores at their own 
game. 
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Further study of the needs of the 
independent merchant showed us 
that he could no longer buy big 
stocks in advance—that he must 
have a nearby source of supply 
which could be drawn upon in- 


stantly. We saw that it was up 
to us to carry the stocks, and lit- 
erally have them on hand at his 
front door when he needed them. 

We believed that we could offer 
a real service to the independent 
retailer if we could induce him to 
buy our line and push it, because 
we would not sell our brands to 
volume buyers at a discount. Thus 
we would eliminate cut-price com- 
petition on our brands, because we 
would charge every customer, no 
matter what quantity he bought, 
the same price. 

Our problem was to convince 
the independent merchant that 
our analysis of his situation was 
correct. 


Give Instant Service 


We maintain seven branch stocks 
and are equipped to give instant 
service at all times. This means 
that we do the gambling on styles 
and the weather, which is a big 
factor in the sale of our line. 


By manufacturing a distinctive 
and a high quality line, and selling 
it at the same prices to every 
buyer, we automatically cut off a 
large volume of business. At the 
same time this policy gives us a 
real sales story for selling the in- 
dependent merchant. It also means 
that we must connect with the best 
independent merchants in all of 
the towns where our salesmen call. 
And that means each salesman 
must develop each merchant to the 
utmost because he cannot reach 
his quota at the last minute by 
giving an inside discount to a big 
buyer and obtaining a big order. 

Our sales policy has forced us 
to become better merchandisers 
and to give more thoughts to the 
problems of our customers. It 
has forced us to set a definite quota 
on each territory and on each type 
of product which sells in that 
territory. 


But the same policy has enabled 
us to handle nothing but the 
profitable business. Today we are 
making a better profit on a volume 
considerably smaller than we 
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handled several years ago when we 
were selling to any and everybody. 

We have been forced to keep 
a close watch on all our custom- 
ers because we have deliberately 
chosen not to sell a large part of 
our potential market. It frequently 
happens that one of our salesmen 
will come in to a branch office and 
declare that he is through for the 
season. He will honestly believe 
that he has obtained all the busi- 
ness to be had in his territory. 
Then he sits down with the branch 
manager and begins going over his 
territory town by town, and cus- 
tomer by customer. Before them 
are records on every customer 
which show that each customer 
has purchased by brands. Sup- 
pose the salesman has failed to 
sell a certain customer any “Catch 
Firms”—one of our leading brands. 
The records will show that the 
same customer bought a liberal 
supply of this brand the previous 
year. “Better go back and see if 
you can’t get his order for ‘Catch- 
Firms,’” the branch manager says. 
In another town it will be found 
that the salesman missed the 
buyer; in still another town we 
will have no account at all, in spite 
of the fact that there are several 
good merchants who ought to be 
selling our line. Before the ses- 
sion is over the salesman will have 
seen that he has much work to do 
before he can conscientiously say 
that his season’s work is com- 
pleted. 


Local Advertising 


Our advertising is planned in 
the same careful manner. Due to 
varied weather conditions and in- 
complete national distribution, we 
are unable to advertise on a na- 
tional scale. But we appreciate 
the need for advertising, so we 
use the country weekly news- 
papers. This gives us an oppor- 
tunity to concentrate our adver- 
tising in the communities where 
we have the most loyal dealers, 
where advertising is most needed, 
and where it will do the most 
good. It gives us a closer tie-up 
with our best dealers and enables 
us to help them move their stocks 
quickly. 

We have found that dealers are 
willing and anxious to cooperate 


with this sort of advertising be- 
cause they can check it closely, 
because it gives them more local 
prestige and because they see 
actual results from it. In many 
towns we have been able to obtain 
the very best accounts because of 
our newspaper advertising on 
brands which the dealers carried in 
stock. 

We have discontinued our na- 
tional sales conventions. In place 
of them we hold regional confer- 
ences. I like them better. With 
only a few men at each conference 
we can work right in the branch 
where the merchandise is in stock, 
right where each man is at home 
and willing to thresh out his indi- 
vidual problems. 


Too Little Supervision 


I believe there is a tendency 
towards too much mass manage- 
ment in business today, and too 
little individual attention to sales- 
men. At these conferences of ours 
all of us work on each other’s 
problems, because there are few 
enough of us in attendance so that 
each man’s individual problems 
will receive careful attention. 


Since we have laid out the poli- 
cies described in this article we 
have decreased the turnover of 
dealers considerably. We _ have 
found there are still many buyers 
who will stick to a manufacturer 
so long as they are given fair treat- 
ment, honest merchandise and 
price protection. They will not go 
shopping merely for price when 
they are being treated squarely. I 
believe that many manufacturers 
could find the solution to the dealer 
turnover question if they studied 
the treatment their dealers were 
receiving instead of blaming every- 
thing on the dealers’ desire to buy 
at cut prices. 

Much of the blame for price 
cutting lies at the door of the man- 
ufacturers who find one way and 
another to cut prices, instead of 
trying to find the one best market 
for their merchandise. This year 
seems to be a particularly bad one 
so far as prices are concerned, but 
our volume is holding up because 
we have sold our merchandising 
ideas to our customers. They are 
no longer panicky at chain store 
price cutting. 
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Owner Prestige as a Sales Argument 


T IS always easy to say “used 
1 “sold 

in the leading stores,” but the 
wary reader of sales literature to- 
day wants specific references. Your 
idea of what constitutes the “best 
families” and the “leading stores” 
may not always jibe with his and 
he wants to 
know just who 
you mean, 

The Packard 
Motor Car Com- 
pany has been 
successful re- 
cently in build- 
ing sales litera- 
ture around cer- 
tain definite 
groups who at 
least have the 
reputation for 
discerning judg- 
ment and good 
taste. An exam- 
ple of sales lit- 


bv the best families” or 


erature of this Packard cashes in on owner 
Ge is shwa Eile ae 
on this page. dase ae cane, oF ae 
The tetter Harta. a eo 
over the dealer’s srs sum shave tien for ate 
name g ains as well as in Washington. 


weight because 

it mentions spe- 

cifically just 

how many of the distinguished 
supreme court judges and mem- 
bers of the cabinet own Packard 
cars. The locale of the illustration 
on the inside page is made unmis- 
takable by placing the capitol 
building in the background. 
Letters and other sales literature 
ot this type are not only valuable 
in pushing sales in the particular 
locality where these distinguished 
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owners live, but are also useful on 
a national scale, since the owners 
are nationally known. 

On the other hand, material of 
this kind, based upon ownership by 


individuals and concerns who are 
their 
country, 


prominent leaders in 
of the 


own 


sections makes 


THE 
CAPITOLS 
FAVORITE 
CAR 


Tea 


mighty convincing literature for 
concentrated local sales work. An 
analysis of local ownership in many 
lines would provide the sales and 
advertising departments with effec- 
tive material for sectional cam- 
paigns which, because of its spe- 
cific nature and home-town flavor, 
would produce larger returns than 
general messages designed to cover 
the national market. 


 ASHING TON, cester of wit 


im 


As competition increases in cer- 
tain territories and more intensive 
sales work is planned to meet it, 
owner prestige is a potent factor 
in building sales on a foundation 
that has already been laid. 

Testimonials from prominent 
owners, photographs showing the 
product owned 
and used by 
well known in- 
dividuals, or 
photographs of 
the people them- 
selves are also 
effective media 
for convincing 
the prospective 
buyer the prod- 
uct finds favor 


among those 
who are _ best 
able to judge 
real quality. 

Many con- 
cerns receive 
during the 


course of the 
year a wealth of 
material in the 
way of unsolic- 
ited letters from 
i satisfied users, 
reports from 
salesmen of ex- 
traordinary performance, etc. This 
material can be made to serve as 
the basis for sales literature that 
will produce real results. The 
trouble in most cases is that much 
of this matter gets lost in the files 
and disappears before it is used. 
It will pay concerns to take an 
owner census now and then for the 
purpose of finding out who buys 
the product and how they use it. 
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DIRECT mail campaign to 
sell milking machines may 
not cause the manufacturer 

of turret lathes to bite his nails in 
his anxiety to find out all about it. 
However, when a campaign such 
as that used by The Ottawa Manu- 
facturing Company sells $67,561.17 
worth of products at a cost of 
$3,267.22, the underlying principles 
which make such results possible 
are worthy of some careful consid- 
eration, regardless of the kind 
type of product sold. 

This campaign was used by The 
Ottawa Manufacturing Company 
to sell milking machines by mail 
to prospects who answered the 
newspaper advertisements of this 
company. It consists of seven 
mailings extending over a period 
of twenty-six days. This fact alone 
is noteworthy because it indicates 
that it pays to continue the drive 
on the prospect after he has once 
expressed his interest. The other 
point of interest in this erento 
is that the entire series of seven 
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SFTTAWA MANUFACTURING (~ 


How the Ottawa Manufacturing 
Company sells milking machines 


QTERWA MANUFACTURING ( 


by mail 


A Direct Pail Campaign 


mailings went out within a month, 
showing that consistent follow-up 
at short intervals is important in 
closing the sale while the buyer’s 
interest is warm. 

Some direct mail campaigns fail 
to produce the maximum possible 
results because the advertiser stops 
too soon, either discouraged be- 
cause the returns from the first 
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The first mailing includes a three-page letter. 
but one include two-page letters. 
long should a sales letter be? 
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few mailings are not up to ex- 
pectations or because he _ thinks 
he has milked the market dry. 
Others are unsuccessful because 
the mailings are strung along at 
too long intervals and the buyer 
loses interest between shots. It 
might be said that the Ottawa 
company’s campaign hangs on like 
its product and extracts results 
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All subsequent mailings 
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A campaign that produced 
$67,561.17 in sales at a cost 


of $3,267.22 


because of its steady stream of 
sales arguments. 


paign, including mailings to 3,750 
old prospects, shows a monthly 
average ranging from one sale out 
of four prospects to one out of 
eight. Percentages like these are 
dreamed of but seldom realized by 
many direct mail users. The fact 
that they were actually produced 
shows something of the 


You Cay, Now, Have A Rea. Power Mitker Wirnour Axy INstaLLvtion EXPENS 
The OTTAWA One Unit Milking Machine RK 


A previous mail campaign used 
by this company produced results 
ranging from a monthly average of 
one sale to fourteen inquiries to 
one sale from thirty-two inquiries, 
according to the records kept at 


the home office. The new cam- results 
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Power Builders Try 2 


This broadside is mailed under 
separate cover as part of the 
first mailing. It contains a com- 
plete description of the product 
and tells about the men behind 
it. It gives the prospect spe- 
cific information about which he 
has inquired. He does not have 
to wade through several mail- 
ings in order to get the facts 
about the product. 
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because of its steady stream of 
sales arguments. 

The campaign itself, of which 
several exhibits are shown on these 
pages, runs as follows: 

First Mailing. This is sent out 
only in answer to inquiries received 
from newspaper advertising. It 
includes a three-page letter, price 
list, order blank, special order 
blank for time payment plan, leaf- 
let calling attention to the time 
limit on the easy payment plan, and 
return envelope (not stamped) 
under one cover. The large broad- 
side illustrated here is mailed at the 
same time in a separate envelope. 

Second Mailing. One day after 
the first mailing, a two-page letter 
playing up the personality and 
experience of Harry C. Overman, 
president of the company, is mailed 
together with a set of order blanks, 
return envelopes, the same as en- 
closed with the first mailing. 

Third Mailing. Four days after 
the second mailing, a two-page 
letter with a set of testimonial 

(Continued on page 383) 
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THIS BOOKLET TELLS OLDSMOBILE DEALERS WHAT TO DO, HOW TO DO IT. AND WHEN TO 


DO IT. 


IN THIS WAY, IT COORDINATES THE WORK OF EACH RETAIL SALES OUTLET WITH 


THE NATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT CAMPAIGN OF THE FACTORY WHEN A NEW MODEL IS READY 


FOR THE MARKET, 


MAPPED OUT FOR THE DEALERS. 


THE SAMPLE PAGES SHOW HOW CLEARLY THE ENTIRE PROGRAM IS 


Setting the Stage for the New Model 


ITH the rapid develop- 

ment of motor car con- 

struction and styles, auto- 
mobile makers have had a large 
opportunity to become proficient in 
the art of setting the stage for new 
models. A brief trip behind the 
scenes with one of the oldest manu- 
facturers in the business, shows a 
little of the immense amount of 
detail and the careful planning that 
is necessary in order that the 
national advertising of the factory 
and the local sales promotion work 
of the dealers will be properly 
coordinated and carried out on 
schedule time. 

Many manufacturers in other 
lines of business can gain food for 
thought from the methods used by 
the Olds Motor Works in intro- 
ducing a new line of models re- 
cently that will be helpful in stag- 
ing the introduction of new prod- 
ucts other than motor cars. 

While the advertising and sales 
promotion campaigns are worked 
out and thoroughly understood by 
the executives at the home office, 
it is sometimes difficult to convey 
the complete picture of the entire 
campaign to thousands of dealers 
all over the country, clearly explain 


all the details and show them the 
part they are to play and how to 
play it. The Olds Motor Works 
solved this problem by preparing 
what, in reality, is a special retail 
sales manual covering every func- 
tion which the dealer is expected 
to perform in staging the an- 
nouncement of the new cars. Every 
move is explained and described so 
clearly that all the dealer has to 
do is to follow directions. 

The title of the manual, “How 
to Make the Most of It,” attracts 
the dealer’s interest and suggests 
exactly what he wants to do— 
make the most of the sales oppor- 
tunity provided by the new cars 
the factory is building. The inside 
pages describe in logical order the 
steps that are necessary for mak- 
ing the most of this approaching 
opportunity for sales. The charac- 
ter of the information thus pre- 
sented to the dealers is indicated 
by the headings on each page, 
which are as follows, appearing in 
the order named: 

“How To Use This 
Your Decided Profit.” 

“An Opening Campaign That 
Arouses Public Interest.” 

“Sales Making Displays Where 
The Sales Are Made.” 


Book To 


“Striking Sales Literature For 
Your Every Need.” 


“Outdoor Displays Will Add 
Tremendous Power.” 

“Study The Revised Selling 
Guides.” 


“How To Conduct A Good An- 
nouncement.” 

The opening campaign for arous- 
ing public interest consists of a 
series of eight newspaper adver- 
tisements. These are shown in 
miniature. A blank form is pro- 
vided on the page so that the dealer 
can make up his own newspaper 
advertising schedule with the ma- 
terial before him. He can settle 
this part of the announcement cam- 
paign before he becomes confused 
about showroom displays, direct 
mail, outdoor advertising, etc. 

This is followed by suggestions 
for dressing up the showroom and 
illustrations of the materials which 
the dealer can order from the fac- 
tory, together with an order form 
for listing the pieces wanted and 
thus disposing of this matter on the 
spot. Next in order, the various 
folders, mailing pieces, and other 
sales literature are illustrated and 
suggestions are furnished for the 

(Continued on page 382) 
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A Simple Matter of 
Arithmetic— 


A GOOD PRODUCT 


—plus 

| SALES EFFORT 

| A RICH MARKET 

| THOROUGH COVERAGE 

| INTELLIGENT ADVERTISING 


—equals 
INCREASED BUSINESS FOR YOU 


You have the product and the 


Mr. Manufacturer: ability to make the sales effort 


WEST TEXAS is one of the richest 
PRIMARY MARKETS OF THE NATION 


The Fort Worth Star-Telegram and 
Record-Telegram 


offers a thorough coverage of this market 
with net paid circulation 


Over 120,000 Daily or Sunday 


reaching over 1,000 towns throughout West Texas, with more circu- 
lation in that area than any other three or four papers combined. 


THE RESOURCES OF WEST TEXAS are more diversified than you 
will find in any other territory. The MAJOR industries include cot- 
ton, grain, livestock, feedstuffs, wool, oil, etc. The production of this 
market puts approximately A BILLION AND A HALF DOLLARS 
INTO CIRCULATION EACH YEAR. 


tising and sales campaigns to include WEST TEXAS, and, of course, 
the 


(EVENING! 


IMORNIteG: 


Fort WortTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


ew Sunday Record 
Largest Circulation in the South 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


AMON G. CARTER, ye 
President and Publisher 


i 


SOLVE THIS PROBLEM OF ARITHMETIC by planning your adver- — 


i \ 


Quoting 
Sales Management 
July 10, 1926 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


Best wheat and oat crops in years 
insure good late summer business 
in Ft. Worth section. Estimated 
value of the crops is $60,000,000, 
which will be in circulation by 
August 1. Building permits in Ft. 
Worth for the first six months of 
1926 exceed entire year of 1925. 
Oil developments described as “‘fever- 
ish,” due to opening of new fields, 
demand for gasoline and high price 
of crude oil. W. E. Connell, presi- 
dent First National Bank, writes, 
“Taking it all around, I have not 
seen business conditions as good in 
this territory for several years as 
they are at this time.” Sales man- 
agers should develop this territory 
intensively this summer and _ fall. 


\ if 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
Fort Worth Record-Telegram 


SHUMAN, 


Vice-Pres. and Adv. Director 
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Sides and 


This mailing piece is 
used by local retailers 
to stimulate sales which 
might otherwise be lost 
to the mail order houses. 
The layouts are typically 
mail order in style. The 
company signature is 
entirely omitted, while 
the dealer’s name _ is 
given prominence. 


Fighting Mail Order Competition With Its 
Own Advertising Weapons 


HE sales literature used by 

mail order houses has rarely 
been noted for its beauty and dis- 
tinction, it is true, but frequently 
it has been a thorn in the side of 
the retailer and the manufacturer 
selling to the retail trade. While 
they hesitated to adopt the crowded 
highly colored style of mail order 
advertising, they felt the inroads 
that such literature was effecting 
on their own sales volume. 

Not so, the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company. This concern 
chooses the same weapons and 
arms the retailers with sales lit- 
erature that is of the mail order 
type in everything except the order 
blank which is not needed in this 
case. 

An example of the application of 
mail order sales promotion meth- 
ods to retail selling is shown on 
this page. The illustrations, type 
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arrangement and style are familiar 
to anyone who has ever seen a mail 
order catalog or broadside. But, 
the piece has been localized strictly 
by eliminating the manufacturer’s 
name and giving only the name and 
address of the retailer. 

The bright red color in this 
broadside has been lost somewhat 
in the process of reproduction in 
one color. However, the general 
effect is evident. 

A feature of this mailing piece 
is that the products shown are 
limited to those tires and tubes for 
small, light cars. No attempt is 
made to include larger sizes for the 
more expensive cars on the theory, 
no doubt, that buyers of this class 
are not so likely to patronize the 
mail order companies. However, a 
representative of one large mail 
order house stated recently that 
this company was doing a large 


volume on tires and tubes for the 
higher priced cars. Similar mail- 
ings on larger sizes would reach 
this class of buyers. 

Another important feature and 
one which lends itself to other 
mailings of higher character is that 
the company name has been elim- 


_inated, while that of the dealer is 


given prominent display. Many 
dealer helps lose their local flavor 
because this order has been re- 
versed and the company name is 
given preferred position while that 
of the retailer is added as an after- 
thought. Yet the name and ad- 
dress where the product may be 
purchased locally are extremely 
important to the individual buyer. 

In the last analysis, the manu- 
facturer’s name and address are 
most important to the distributor 
and retailer. They want to know 
the concern from whom they are 
buying and company prestige and 
policies are important factors in 
getting them to stock the product. 
The local buyer, however, is influ- 
enced more directly by his ac- 
quaintance with the retailer and his 
past dealings with his store. 

Beautiful brochures, booklets, 
folders, etc., are sometimes distrib- 
uted to dealers without proper 
space for the dealer’s imprint. In 
many of these cases, the attrac- 
tiveness of the piece has been de- 
stroyed because the dealer simply 
used a rubber stamp, refusing to 
be left out of the picture. Best 
results are obtained and you run 
no risk of having quality literature 
spoiled when sufficient space is 
allowed for an attractive display 
of the dealer’s name and address 
and particularly when the imprint- 
ing is done under the supervision 
of the home office so that the type 
faces and color of ink used will 
harmonize with the remainder of 
the piece. 

Not long ago, an excellent cata- 
log issued by a manufacturer of 
high quality motor cars was nearly 
ruined by a dealer who slapped @ 
rubber stamp across the cover in- 
stead of having the catalog prop- 
erly imprinted in type to match 
the title page. The manufacturer 
had invested in the neighborhood 
of a dollar in each catalog. The 
dealer, through ignorance or care 
lessness, made the book look like 
a plugged nickel. 
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Salesmen waitin 
to ‘see their man 


How much does this wasted time 
add to your selling expense? 


r salesmen wore taximeters their 
“waiting time” would be nearly 
as large as their active time. 

No real salesman wants to waste 
his time. Time is all he has to sell. 
All you can buy from a salesman is 
his time. And it is the most valuable 
time your company buys. 

A salesman kept waiting in a pur- 
chasing agent’s anteroom is like a 
loaded freight train lying on a siding. 
It is power not applied. It is busi- 
ness standing still. It is waste. 

It costs you money when your 
salesmen have to wait. It costs the 
other man money when you keep his 
salesmen waiting. It costs all the 
salesmen money—and it piles up the 
cost of selling goods. 

Here is one way to check this 
Waste of your own men’s 
time: 

See to it that your cus- 
tomers know who you are. 
See that they know who your 
man is. See that your cus- 
tomers know what your man 
sells and what the reasons 


i ee 


are why they should buy it. Your 
printer will help you do this. 

Select a good printer—one who has 
the equipment and intelligence to 
produce good direct advertising. Such 
printersarenothardtofind. They have 
ways of making themselves known. 

Tell that printer you want him to 
help you produce the kind of direct 
advertising and printed pieces that 
will make your firm and your goods 
and your service known to the people 
your salesmen call on. 

The time will come when buyers 
and all other business men will see 
salesmen promptly when they call. 
They maysee them only to say “ Noth- 
ing today ” or “‘ Come backnext week,” 
but they will not keep a grown man 
waiting two hours—especially when 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required 


in printing, folding, and binding 


; 
7 { 
POLLARS CENTS | 
} 

H 


WAITING TIME | 
5.80 | 


vessel 


“If salesmen wore 
taximeters their 
‘waiting time’ would 
be nearly as large as 
thelr active time.”’ 


printing has made them acquainted 
with the salesman’s firm and the full 
nature of the goods or service he has 
come to sell. 

But please remember that a well- 
printed booklet can wait more pa- 
tiently than a man, at less expense 
than a man; and when the booklet 
has been read, your salesman is more 
sure of a welcome when he calls and 
more likely to get an order when he 
is seen. 


To sales managers, advertising men, 
printers, and buyers of printing 


A number of books dealing with differ- 
ent phases of the use of direct advertis- 
ing and printed pieces have been pre- 
pared by S. D. Warren Company. 

Any of these books which you require 
may be obtained without cost from any 
paper merchant who sells Warren’s Stand- 
ard Printing Papers, or direct from us. 
Ask to be put on the mailing list, and if 
possible suggest the special problems of 
direct advertising on which 
you can use help. S. D. 
Warren Company, 101 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


better paper 
better printing 
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How to Sell Window Displays to ‘Dealers 


N THE last analysis, every 

piece of advertising matter that 

is furnished to dealers in any 
line must be merchandised to these 
retailers even though the factory 
makes no charge for the material. 
If the dealer is not “sold” on it, 
he will not use it. That is why 
many dealer help plans fail to se- 
cure dealer cooperation and the lit- 
erature is wasted or misused. 

The Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica not only merchandises its sales 
promotion material to its retailers, 
but it does the job so well that the 
dealer is willing to pay for it. A 
recent window display program 
adopted by this company is an 
example of one method 
used to dealer 
cooperation in the use 
of window display ma- 
terial which offers sug- 


secure 


gestions for similar pro- 
motional work in other 
lines of business. 

A good many adver- 
tising campaigns of one 
kind or another are an- 
nounced to 


glowing 


dealers in 
but 
without samples of the 
actual material. 


cerms, 


Later, 
when the pieces them- 
selves arrive, the 
dealer finds that he has 
been oversold and is 
therefore disappointed and dis- 
gruntled. The Radio Corpora- 
tion avoided this situation by 
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sending a sample set of window 
posters with the announcement of 
the poster service so that the 
retailers could see exactly what 
would be furnished. 

The window poster service an- 
nounced by the company 
planned to cover a_ period of 
twelve months. It was necessary, 
therefore, to adopt some method 
for insuring the continued use of 
the posters month after month in 
view of the fact that the dealers 
might become careless about mak- 
ing the changes regularly 
neglect to use the material. 


was 


and 
This 


question was answered by deter- 
mining on a charge for the service 


These window display panels are furnished 

to R C A dealers through a ‘“Nickel-a-Day 

Art Display Service.”’ The dealer pays $18.00 

for a year’s service and the posters are 
issued monthly. 


Model Kk 


on a yearly basis which would tend 
to keep the retailer interested in 
using the posters since he had 
some of his own money invested in 
them. The dealer’s contract is 
non-cancellable and no money is 
rebated if he stops the service be- 
fore the end of the year. This 
yearly charge, though compara- 
tively small, was made to look 
smaller by figuring the cost per 
day so that the dealer’s investment 
did not appear large. Thus, the 
name “Nickel-a-Day Art Display 
Service” was coined. 

While the price was made low, 
the next step was to merchandise 
the service still further by showing 
the dealer that he was 
making an_ excellent 
“buy” by pointing out 
that if the dealer were 
to have a set of these 
posters prepared for 
his own exclusive use 
every month for a year, 
it would cost him 
$12,000. Then, the 
dealers were given an 
additional incentive for 
signing up at once for 
the service by offering 
free of charge a set of 
eighteen new _ price 
cards in colors, cover- 
ing practically the en- 
tire RCA line. 

Well defined plans like these 
are important in securing dealer 
cooperation. 
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If you want to be 
convinced that 


Standard 
Rate and 
Data 
Service 


is essential for se- 
lecting the proper 
mediums for your 
advertising cam- 
paigns—put your- 
self in the place 
of our present 
subscribers. 


STANDARO 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


536 Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 


New York Los Angeles 


USE THIS COUPON! 


Special 30-Day Approval 
Order 


» 192 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 

536 Lake Shore Drive, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: You may send to us, prepaid, a copy of the 
current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, together 
with all bulletins issued since it was published for "30- 
days" use. Unless we return it at the end of thirty days 
you may bill us for $30.00, which is the cost of one ee 8 
subscription. issue we receive is to be considered the 
initial number to be followed by a revised copy on the 
tenth of each month. The Service is to be maintained 
accurately by bulletins issued every other day. 


Firm Name 
Street Address 


Individual Signing Order 
Official Position 
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Booklets of this type are almost sure to arouse the interest of children, 


while they build good-will on the part of the parents. 


In many lines of 


business, this provides an effective way to get sales literature into the home 


by what might be called the 


“*painless’> method. 


Sales Literature That Appeals 
to Children 


EGENDS OF OLD” is the 
title of a booklet issued by 
the Pepsin Syrup Company for 
counter distribution by retailers. 
This booklet is designed to build 
good-will for the company and the 
dealer by providing interesting 
reading material for children and 
indirectly bringing the product to 
the attention of the parents. 

A short time ago, the series of 
booklets issued by the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany was described. “Legends of 
Old” is an example of the same 
type of sales literature applied in 
another line of business. 

The field for sales literature of 
kind is almost unlimited. 
Booklets based on stories from his- 
fiction, fairy tales, travel, 
birds, and animal life appeal to 
children and, in most cases, are 
eagerly read. Parents, as a rule, 
attention 


| that is paid to their children, and 


material of this type makes an 
excellent means for building good- 


_will and also for getting the sales 
| message into the home under the 
_most favorable circumstances. 


The ward politician who kisses 
all the babies in his precinct knows 
the value of favorable attention to 
the children as an aid in selling 
the grown-ups. Manufacturers in 
many lines may safely adopt sim- 
ilar tactics, knowing also that the 
children of today are the buyers 
of tomorrow. 

“Legends of Old” contains sto- 
ries of such character as the Pied 
Piper, William Tell, Robin Hood, 
and the Headless Horseman. Lit- 
erature abounds in material that is 
ideal for this purpose and it is not 
necessary to look far for subject 
matter. In some cases, this can be 
tied up with the product or with 
sales arguments in behalf of the 
product. In any event, the mate- 
rial selected should be chosen for 
its educational and entertainment 
value to the children it is intended 
to reach. 

Booklets of this type make good 
literature for counter distribution 
because they create good-will for 
the retailer and are more likely to 
be carried home because of their 
appeal to the children. They are 
also suitable as package inserts. 
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A comment by James Wallen 


The Sesquicentennial marks the 
fiftieth year of the typewriter. It was 
at the Philadelphia Centennial that 
the first practical typewriter was ‘ex- 
hibited —- a strange, clumsy contrap- 
tion, compared with the compact 
whippet model of today, a veritable 
racing machine. Photo-engraving 
has introduced the incoming, im- 
proved typewriters in persuasive selling 
illustrations. Their ‘‘Story in Picture 
Leaves Nothing Untold.”’ 


“THE RELIGHTED LAMP OF PAUL REVERE" the association 
booklet is offered by members and the central office at Chicago. 
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AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


=| G@ASSOCIATION @ 


GENERAL OFFICES * 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK ¢ CHICAGO 


» Copyright, 1926, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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Omaha 


fourth 


Railroad Center 
IN THE 


United States 


Only three cities in the United 
States outrank Omaha in im- 
portance as a railroad center. 
Spreading like huge arteries 
from Omaha are ten trunk 
railroad lines—sixty-three 
thousand miles of track reach- 
ing into every corner of the 
United States and connecting 
with every great railroad in 
North America. 

Through these arteries circu- 
late the commerce that has 
already made Omaha one of 
the great business centers of 
America—the commerce that 
stands behind the homes of 
Omaha. 

Two hundred trains a day enter 
Omaha bringing raw material for 


the factories and supplying other 
needs of the city. 


Out of Omaha go the same 

number of trains carrying to the 

world Omaha packing house 

products, Omaha butter, Omaha 

mill products—everything from 

autos to wall paper, and valued 

at more than two million dollars 

a day. 
Omaha is the headquarters of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, 
employing 5,000 people in its 
headquarters building and 
railroad shops. Omaha is also 
headquarters of the Burling- 
ton railroad lines and _ the 
Northwestern lines west of 
the Missouri river. 
The way to reach this field is 
through the World-Herald! 


National Representatives 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


Herald 


Morning Evening Sunday 
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“Internal” House Organs That 
Really Interest Employees 


URING the past eight years 
the writer has had an oppor- 
tunity to examine and analyze hun- 
dreds of “internal” house organs— 
those publications that are issued 
by the management for the purpose 
of propagating loyalty, increasing 
good fellowship, helping to reduce 
labor turnover, stimulating produc- 
tion, etc., etc. A considerable num- 
ber of these publications have 
failed because they could not 
arouse sufficient interest to keep 
them alive. 
The two publications presented 


selected 


herewith were because 
they furnish excellent examples of 
the kind of material that is inter- 
esting and helpful to the employees 
and their families. 

In both the Southern Telephone 
News and The Staley Journal, 
there is sufficient atmosphere of 
management to create a_ back- 
ground of stability, financial sound- 
ness, and permanence of organiza- 
tion. However, in neither maga- 
zine is there any paternal attitude 
or suggestion of “talking down” 
to those in the lower ranks of the 
organization. Rather, there is de- 
veloped a spirit of good fellowship 
in which all are granted an equal 
share. 


Many concerns realize that it 
pays to make salesmen out of every 
employe, so that they will boost 
the company and its products 
wherever they may be. House 
organs of the type illustrated here 
are valuable adjuncts in passing 
along information about the prod- 
uct, improvements in design and 
manufacturing, stories of the prod- 
uct in use, and photographs of im- 
portant installations or prominent 
users as a means of instilling pride 
of workmanship and _ stimulating 
interest in keeping the product 


The use of photo- 
graphs of employees 
to stimulate reader 
interest in internal 
house organs is clearly 
illustrated by these 
pages from The Staley 
Journal. 


up to high standards of quality. 

On the other hand, employees 
have the age-old desire to see their 
names and faces in print. Many 
internal house organs have built 
up reader interest to an unusually 
high pitch simply by getting as 
many names and photographs ol 
employees as possible into each 
issue. The Staley Journal, for in- 
stance, runs the photographs as 
well as the names of the men and 
women on committees in charge ol 
picnic arrangements. 

Reader interest is not only im- 
portant as a means of allowing the 
management to get its own mes- 
sages read by its employees, but 
it is a big aid to the editor 
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C) carloads have left for 


distance calls, the 


ee FAST 


A FIRM Of Columbus, Ohio, commission met- 
chants purchases from growers over a wide 
area and distributes all the way to the Atlantic. 
All buying is done from Columbus; all ship- 
ments are consigned to that point. As the 
cars ate started, Columbus is informed of the 
car numbers, weight, size, class and price of 
the fruit. Then, from Columbus, by long 
products are sold in the various market 


cities—and the cars diverted and re-routed, also by telephone! 


At TIMES 30 carloads of melons will 
leave Colorado or California for the East — 
and be sold and re-routed by telephone 
while rolling. Thousands of businesses are 
finding that the telephone brings a develop- 
ment that would be impossible by any other 
means. Territories are covered that the 
salesmen, traveling in person, could not 
teach. Buying and selling costs are kept low 
that otherwise would become prohibitive. 
A degree of speed is reached in selling and 
distribution that otherwise would be un- 
attainable. Wherever it is desirable to 
increase business activity and lessen the 
cost, there long distance calls have a place. 

Is there a possibility that the telephone 
might be used still more effectively in your 
business? Have you lately taken stock of 


the value to your business of a communi- 
cation system that embraces 17,000,000 
telephones and reaches 70,000 towns? How 
many expensive trips each month might be 
saved? How much valuable time out of 
the office might be saved by occasional 
minutes over the long distance lines? Who 
is there important enough to see who can- 
not be reached by Long Distance? 

Ask our Commercial Department in your 
city to help you take an inventory of the 
vatious ways Long Distance can develop 
your business. Such a study and report 
will gladly be made free. And why not 
make, now, that call that may pay for 
itself many times over? Distance is no 
obstacle. Tell us whom you would like to 
talk with, now. ...... Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Booklet explaining L M S 


Free unusual Warehousing Plan 


mailed Free on request. 


Save Money 
by Storing 
in England 


Here’s important news to every 
business executive. Today, you 
can store merchandise through- 
out Great Britain for one- 
fourth of what you now pay 
by shipping L M §, and storing 
in L M S warehouses. Every 
convenience known to modern 
distribution is at your com- 
mand—always! ‘There are more 
than 300 L M S warehouses 
distributed through all import- 
ant industrial centers of Great 
Britain, both on the coast and 
in the interior. They are all 
connected by direct rail routes. 
Handling charges and _ costly 
transit delays are cut to an ir- 
reducible minimum. 


The average L M S charge for 
handling, stowing and deliver- 
ing out of store as required, is 


only 2-3 of a cent per 100 lbs. 
inclusive. 


The L M S is the one British 
Railroad which serves with its 
own lines all major British 
ports. LM § delivers right 
through to store door with its 
own teams and trucks; 1,300 
motor trucks and 10,000 teams 
continuously employed. L M § 
storage rates on general mer- 
chandise vary from one-fourth 
to one-seventh of the current 
rates for storage in_ public 
warehouses in the United States, 


LONDON MIDLAND 


& SCOTTISH 


Railway of Great Britain 
One Broadway, New York City 


The L M S New York office 
offers every cooperation to help 
you solve the problem of dis- 
tribution in Britain. Address 
Thomas A. Moffet, Freight 
Trafic Manager in America, 
One Broadway, New York. 


THE ONLY BRITISH RAILROAD WITH 


AN ACTIVE FREIGHT DEPART- 
MENT IN AMERICA 


How the Telephone Receiver is Made 


By giving the employees un- 
derstandable information re- 
garding the product and pro- 
cesses of manufacture, they 
not only understand the re- 
lation of their own work to 
that of the others, but they 
ean talk intelligently about 
the product outside the shop, 
which frequently reacts favor- 
ably on sales. 


| getting news items, personal notes, 


and similar material from the vari- 
ous departments and individuals in 
the organization. In reality, the 
employees’ house organ serves as 
the factory newspaper and its suc- 
cess, like that of any other news- 
paper, depends upon its getting as 
much of the news as possible to 
its readers. 


The most successful internal 
house organs are conducted by a 


well organized staff, with represen- 
tatives in each department. The 
make-up is in charge of an experi- 
enced editor who understands en- 
graving and printing. Publication 
dates are rigidly maintained. In- 
experienced or half-hearted at- 
tempts usually end in disaster. In 
the employees’ house organ, as well 
as in all other literature produced 
by the house, it pays to do it well 
or not at all. 


Setting the Stage For the New Model 


(Continued from page 372) 


| proper use of this literature. A 


blank is provided at the bottom of 
the page for listing needed addi- 
tional supplies of these pieces. The 
announcement poster for outdoor 
display is then show and an order 


| blank is furnished so that the dealer 


can enter his order at once with 
the factory for imprinted posters 
and posting service in his com- 
munity. 

It will be seen from this brief 
outline that each separate activity 
that goes to make up a successful 
announcement is treated individ- 
ually and on its own merits and 
the dealer can give careful consid- 
eration to each item without being 
confused, determining how far he 
will go and how much of the 


material he will use in each instance. 
These steps are then summed up 
under the heading, “How to Con- 
duct a Good Announcement,” and 
the dealer is shown the relation- 
ship and importance of each step 
to all the others. The materials 
needed to operate the announce- 
ment program are sent to the 
dealer in special containers, plainly 
marked. These are mailed so as 
to arrive after he has had time to 
read the special manual. This 
causes much less confusion than 
would be the case if the manual 
and samples of all the pieces were 
dumped on the dealer’s desk at the 
same time. 

The back cover page of the 
manual contains a _ complete 
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schedule of what is to be done each | (5S ereeerseenenaeesereeeae eee eee REESE =] 

day for eight days before the final | [if 4 
announcement. If the dealer simply | [| CDADT ate itr of PF 

f 's instructions, he cannot go| [If —™ "EL ew ToL INE PSE Peis ee Se, 4 

follows 1 : . s° | Tk cad 1 WAN ES RL OS ete Nel ads Sc 

wrong, whether he has any mer-| [If 

a chandising ability of his own Or | : ; 
not. Nothing is suggested that | [Ik ; 

cannot be followed out by the smal- | : ; 

lest dealer in the smallest town,| [ik : 

yet the plan is sufficiently flexible | F py 3 

to fill the needs of the largest dis- | |} vam 3 

tributor. : ra. 3 

Because of the thorough work- | << — a : : 

ing out of the plan before passing| [|B ~~ Cafe TE ; 

it along to dealers and due to the | : , 4 

fact that each step is handled sep- | If ‘ 3 

arately and is clearly explained,| [IK R | d : 

the dealers were able to tie up with | [jk al roa S : 

the national advertising of the| ]/F / 4 

| s 2 > > 

company and the announcement | [jE S ; h ( t 3 

was carried out smoothly and uni-| [iE erve IS l Ye 

formly by dealers in every part of | [Ik : 

Ee cea yt |i: HERE will you place your 

The success of the Olds Motor | [If Southern distributing organiza- 4 

Works in its recent announcement : tion? If transportation facilities 

program srs ge i pe hag [lk — and markets mean anything, you'll come 

. campaign depends not only upon| [if ’ 3 
1 - e ~ 
™ the plans that are laid out by the | }if to Sp artanburg, South Carolina, the ; 
4 home office, but upon making the | |/— © Hub City of the Southeast. 3 
1- aon and the pores Seles. ie This center of the great Southeastern market has five 
“ plan so plainly understandable to| [If ee , , 4 
each dealer that he knows exactly | | Tailroads, giving unsurpassed service—for freight ship- 

1- ai a F . . : ; 
‘ what to do, how to do it, and when | |B ments or traveling. With your Southern sales and dis- — § 
‘ . | HE Meee ; ; 
* it should be done. | ||  tributing headquarters in Spartanburg, you have cen-  & 
i I tralized in every sense of the word. Tothis youcanadd 
: A Direct Mail Campaign | \\_ _ the advantage of Southern Salesmen livingin the South 
, That Sells 1 Out of 4 H ~~ calling on your Southern trade. This intimate salescon- 
. ct pays in dollars and cents. 

(Continued from page 371) : ae ey ; 

letters, price list, order blank, and | : Awaiting you request =e Marketing Survey of the 3 

return envelope is mailed under | {j— Spartanburg Trading Area. It tellsinafactfulwaywhy 4 

single cover. This letter contains | }]§ this city is your logical Southern distributing center. 

‘ on ie to se the piven: tor | |i Due to our desire to avoid a promiscuous distribution, 
aii irty days’ trial witl y back : 3 
up peli her with money Pack IIB please make your request for the Survey on your 
ot Satisned. | : . ” > 

n- : “a iad .__| |i business stationery. 3 
ne Fourth Mailing. This consists | : y 5 
“i of a letter written on the company’s | HE INDUSTRIAL ComMISSION 4 
ep inter-ofhice Stationery, signed by | F 1150 MONTGOMERY BUILDING 2 SPARTANBURG, S. C. 4 
i the assistant to the president which | [IF : 
ot serves to remind the prospect that | ||E 3 
“ the officials of the company are | IE ; 
fo interested in receiving his order. | [If 
ily . cme § i) « “é : ? > 
i This mailing goes out five days| | The Hub City of the Southeast 3 
“a after the third mailing. No enclos- : SOUTH CAROLINA ; 
"= ures are used and no return envel- 7 : 
ai ope is furnished. : : 
al Fifth Mailing. This is released : penny I edge eatincuretntos peter ; 
ore five days after the fourth mailing. oo people with real buying “eae. state. Large, modern 
the It includes a two-page letter, price : TRANSPORTATION: Twotrunklinesto PRESTIGE: A progressive, well-known city ; 
list ord " Bs ae : the Middle West—two to the Atlantic Coast —at present used as a Southern Distributing > 
» OFfder blank, time payment F —onthe mainline of the Southern Railroad Center by more than a score of national manu- > 
the order blank, printed folder of tes- from New York to New Orleans. turers. 
ti 1k H um tttee -. ct 

ete Monials with an illustration of — | 
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ayy ‘Sell 


Quality 


HE consumer is always 

quick to discern any dis- 
crepancy between the quality 
of advertising and the quality 
of the merchandise, and is al- 
ways unfavorably impressed 
by any difference between the 
two,”’ says a well known ad- 
vertising manager. 


If you base your sales ap- 
peal on quality, your sales- 
men, your product, and your 
sales literature must reflect 
that quality; otherwise the 
buyer is not favorably im- 
pressed. 


If you could sell quality by 
the yard, pound or bushel, 
there would be no need of 
quality talk. But quality is 
merely a comparative term— 
an intangible expression. 

The buyer gains his im- 
pression of quality in your 
product largely by observa- 
tion. Quality sales literature 
is an important factor in 
creating the right impression. 

Quality is not cheap— 
neither is quality sales litera- 
ture. But, for more than forty 
years, the users of Cargill 
quality sales literature have 
regularly come back for more. 
That’s ample proof that it 
pays to use quality sales 
literature to sell quality. And 
it’s also proof that it pays to 
have the Cargill organization 
design and produce your 
literature. 


Your inquiry entails no obligation 
on your part 


The Cargill 
Company 


ADVERTISING 
SALES PROMOTION 


Complete Printing Service 
GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 


saath e's 


a aad ae Se 


on haven't sent 
ve 


I know you 1 
be watching for it. 


Confidentially Yours, 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPARY. 


The fourth mailing, 


letter, 


OTTAWA 


| as INTER: OF FICE CORRESPONDENCE 


in your order t 
ing to gain and nothing te 


u will send in your 


the personal appeal has been worked up strongly. 


Ager TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


get you ry money back, if 
+ to aceept th  orepeettsen. 


him--do Be 


orjer, and 1 too, will 


enenees | 


Asst. to the President. 
ee 


which constitutes the halfway mark in the 
campaign, consists of this letter. 


While this is merely a circular 
It pays 


to ask for the order early—and then keep on asking for it until 
the buyer makes his decision. 


the machine in colors, leaflet call- 
ing attention to the fact that only 
fifteen days are left in which to 
take advantage of the special offer, 
and return envelope. The letter 
plays up the convenience of own- 
ing a milking machine and points 
out the different sizes made for 
various sized herds. 

Sixth Mailing. This is mailed 
five days after the fifth mailing. 
It includes a two-page letter an- 
nouncing the new 1926 model, 
price list, order blank, reference 
blank for time payment plan, testi- 
monial letter, return envelope and 
leaflet pointing out that only ten 
days are left to get the special 
introductory offer. 

Seventh Mailing. This is mailed 
five days after the sixth mailing. 
It includes a two-page letter, order 
blank, reference form, return envel- 
ope and leaflet calling attention to 
the fact that the special offer ends 
in five days 

The following record of costs 
and results was prepared by C. R. 
Lawson, treasurer and advertising 
manager of the company, who 


directed the preparation and mail- 
ing of the campaign. While some of 
the figures are comparatively low, 
due to the fact that the letters were 
processed by the company on its 
own equipment, it is more than 
likely that most direct mail adver- 
tisers would be willing to spend 
more to achieve the same high per- 
centage of sales. 


Total number of names...............5,d44 
Cost of each series of seven 
letters, including cost of 
letterheads, inserts and 
envelopes 
Total cost of seven mailings 
to prospects, cach................. 
Total cost for each series of 
seven mailings 
Total cost for campaign to 
5,344 names $3,267.22 
Total sales from campaign 
$67,561.17 
Percentage of sales cost........... 4.8% 


Reka tel asle aaaceetaae $0.4264 


0.185 


0.6114 


No record was kept of letters re- 
turned by the post office as unde- 
liverable, therefore the actual cost 
of the mailings delivered to pros- 
pects would be somewhat lower. 
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More Light Thrown 
on Price Question 


A decision on the appeal of the 
Cream of Wheat Company from the 
ruling of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has just been made by the 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 
at St. Louis and gives evidence of 
clarifying the price maintenance 
question from the manufacturers’ 
angle. The Commission had 
charged the company with the use 
of unfair methods of competition 
in interstate commerce in violation 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, in that it had maintained and 
enforced a schedule of uniform 
prices for the resale of its products 
and had refused to sell to price 
cutters, and in other respects car- 
ried out a resale price maintenance 
plan. 

In April, 1925, the Commission 
issued its customary order to cease 
and desist, restraining the com- 
pany from carrying out its resale 
price maintenance policy by co- 
operative means and further re- 
straining it from the use of its 
agents in reporting dealers who 
failed to observe the announced re- 
sale prices. On appeal the Circuit 
Court of Appeals reviewed the 
Commission’s order, upheld it in 
certain respects but modified it in 
other important particulars. 

The court upheld the Commis- 
sion’s order in prohibiting the use 
of contracts or agreements with 
customers on resale prices; a 
scheme of cooperation in obtaining 
information from its customers as 
to price cutters; notification of 
other customers in good standing 
that they shall not sell to price cut- 
ters, and requiring an extra price 
for its product from price cutters 
in order to obtain from them as- 
surances of their future observance 
of resale prices. 

The court made the added state- 
ment, however, that nothing should 
prevent the respondent from per- 
forming the following acts: Re- 
questing its customers not to sell 
Cream of Wheat at less than a 
stated minimum price; refusing to 
sell to a customer because he re- 
sells below such requested mini- 
mum price or because of other rea- 
sons; announcing in advance its 


South Prospers Along 
With Rest of Country 


AVORABLE business, credit 

and crop conditions, with 

markedly improved sales in 
the past seven months, exist in the 
South, according to the results of 
a survey made recently by the 
National Association of Credit 
Men. 

“All the indices point unmistak- 
ably to the fact that we are having 
sound and wholesome business, 
even during the part of the year 
when seasonal recessions are 
normally expected,” it is observed. 
“Production, led by continued ac- 
tivity in steel is brisk. Distribu- 
tion is at a lively rate in substan- 
tially every line. Unemployment 
is negligible, money easy and 
credit under good control. All we 
need is to keep the oars moving 
and make sure that nobody is al- 
lowed to rock the boat.” 


intention thus to refuse; informing 
itself, through its soliciting agents 
and through publicly circulated ad- 
vertisements of customers which 
come to its attention, as to the 
prices at which Cream of Wheat is 
being sold. 


B. & O. Advertises New 
Terminal 


An advertising campaign has 
been launched by the B. & O. Rail- 
road to tell the public about its 
new terminal facilities in New 
York when it moves from the 
Pennsylvania Station. Advertise- 
ments will appear in newspapers 
in practically every city and town 
along its 5,000 miles of track. The 
newspaper campaign will be sup- 
plemented by direct mail and, in 
some sections, by considerable out- 
door advertising. . 


The Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City, has ap- 
pointed the George Batten Com- 
pany, Inc., to direct the advertising 
of “Adventure Magazine,” one of 
its publications. 


F. Heath Taylor has joined 
the staff of Frank Kiernan and 
Company, New York advertising 
agency. He was formerly with the 
William T. Mullally advertising 
organization. 


Sees Stabilization of 
Radio Industry 


With the advent of more settled 
conditions in the selling and pro- 
ducing of radio, stabilization has 
come to the radio industry, accord- 
ing to the recent statement of 
Charles E. Butterfield, a member 
of the Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers. Probably one of the best 
barometers of conditions is the 
situation in Chicago, radio center 
of the Middle West. Here, when 
the radio first came into vogue, re- 
tail stores came into being as fast 
as shelves could be stocked. All 
articles found ready sales. 


To meet this condition, manu- 
facturers were forced to increase 
their outputs, although it was ap- 
parent at the time that such a 
heavy demand could not continue 
forever. The beginning of 1926, 
however, brought about a change. 
It was not difficult for the observer 
to see that the field was over- 
crowded. The buyer began to slow 
down. A weeding out process de- 
veloped and the result has been to 
bring stabilization to the industry 
and disappearance of the chaos 
that was attendant upon it from 
the time of its introduction. 

While this slowing down has led 
to some discussion of oversatura- 
tion, surveys of manufacturers 
have shown that such a situation 
is far from an actuality. These 
surveys indicate that there always 
will be a good market for radio and 
that, to a certain extent, it will 
parallel the automobile in this re- 
spect, with the demand for the 
completed receiver showing a 
slight edge over that for parts. 


Jewelers Launch New 
Advertising Campaign 


An advertising campaign based 
upon the slogan, “For gifts that 
last, consult your jeweler,” will be 
launched in September by the Na- 
tional Jewelers’ Publicity Associa- 
tion. About $400,000 worth of 
space in eight magazines has al- 
ready been contracted for the cam- 
paign, which will extend over a 
period of four years. 
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The French Are Buying in Spite of Us 


first a good diplomat. But the 
French complain that we are dic- 
tatorial and high-handed in our 
business dealings, that we sneer at 
their ways of doing things and brag 
constantly of our improvements 
and efficiency. A favorite story 


over here is of an American busi- 


ness man who was seeing Paris in 
an American Express rubberneck 
wagon. After traveling through 
the marvelous Paris parks and 
boulevards for a few hours he 
turned to his seat companion, who 
happened to be a Frenchman, and 
said, “This country would be a lot 
better off if it had more bathtubs 
and fewer fountains.” Of course 
the Frenchman came right back at 
him with the obvious answer, “And 
your country might be better off if 
it had more fountains and fewer 
bathtubs.” This typifies, to my 
mind, the French attitude toward 
us: we have our good points—we 
are amiable, honest, energetic, 
clever in solving mechanical prob- 
lems and in handling the forces of 
nature, and, best of all, we are 
good spenders and appreciate the 
French dresses, perfumes and the 
like—but none of those things give 
us any right to lord it over them. 
We are young, rather crude and 
uncivilized, and much of our suc- 
cess can be attributed to luck in 
occupying an isolated country 
which is immensely rich in natural 
resources. Whether the French are 
correct in their analysis is beside 
the point. That is the way they 
feel, and it is because of this feel- 
ing that selling diplomacy is so 
necessary. If you are a good sales- 
man here you cover up your sell- 
ing weapons; instead of seeming to 
sell him anything you manouevre 
so that he seems to be the aggres- 
sor. In other words, you allow 
him to buy. 


A Slow, Waiting Game 


France is a market that can’t be 
“crashed” in a day. Any of the 
well established American firms 
who are over here now will con- 
firm that. The many American 
automobiles and tire companies, 
Burroughs, Dalton, National Cash, 
Dictaphone, International Business 
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Machines, Kodak, Libby, Library 
Bureau, Remington, Underwood, 
Wahl Eversharp, Palmolive, Con- 
goleum, Brunswick, Frigidaire, 
Wrigley—I could name_ scores 
more, for American brand names 
are to be seen everywhere—have 
found that it takes a long time to 
get out of the red. Men connected 
with those companies were unani- 
mous in saying that unless an 
American manufacturer is willing 
to play a slow, waiting game he 
will be much better off if he stays 
out of this market entirely. Of 
course that applies to products 
which will face strong competition, 
but it is true also of those which 
are unique in their field. 


Advertisements Pull 


The Frigidaire machine, owned 
by General Motors, is being adver- 
tised extensively in France this 
summer, and the advertising is 
immensely successful, yet they do 
not expect to make any money for 
several years. General Motors, 
with its long experience in selling 
foreign markets, knows that faint 
heart never won fair lady. They 
survey a field, and if they find that 
it has possibilities of being a good 
market they come in to stay. The 
Frigidaire advertising is very sim- 
ilar to that used at home, but an 
advertisement which brought sev- 
enteen replies when inserted in the 
leading newspaper in one of our 
large Eastern cities had pulled 
more than two thousand answers 
in a Paris paper up to the time I 
was in their office, and was still 
going strong. It was good adver- 
tising for a good product—plus the 
advantage of being something new 
and unique that the French people 
had never heard of. The replies 
were not from curiosity seekers, 
either. They were being turned 
into orders, and at a price 50 per 
cent higher than in the States. A 
Congoleum man over here reported 
the same experience with advertis- 
ing; he could bring more replies 
than at home and was able to turn 
70 per cent of them into business. 

But I am going to save for an- 
other letter facts and comments on 


French sales and advertising prac- 
tices. The general situation is 
more important anyway. Any 
business man who makes export 
plans without taking into consid- 
eration the general dislike which 
Europeans feel toward us is mak- 
ing a big mistake. I remarked that 
we were much more popular with 
Germany and Austria than we are 
with our allies, and from Vienna 
I sent a photograph showing how 
a retailer had used the Stars and 
Stripes in a Gillette window. You 
wouldn’t find such a display in 
France. The fact that a piece of 
merchandise is American is much 
more of a handicap than an asset, 
and the “Made in France” label 
is helping quite a number of prod- 
ucts which are American owned to 
overcome the ill feeling. I do not 
mean to imply that a French fac- 
tory or assembling plant is to be 
recommended indiscriminately, for 
it is out of the question for ninety- 
five manufacturers out of a hun- 
dred. But my five weeks in France 
have convinced me that if you want 
to sell anything to the Frenchman 
it is best not to do any bragging 
about your American origin. We 
aren’t Americans any more—we are 
pikers, welchers, or Uncle Shy- 
lock’s. Those terms do not mean 
that the people who think of us 
so endearingly will refuse to buy 
and sell. People the world over 
have selfish buying habits and the 
French are not exceptions. 


The Successful Exporters 


But during a period when bad 
news to America is good news to 
Europe our most successful ex- 
porters are going to be those who 
take things more or less as they 
find them, who do not try to go 
counter to long established cus- 
toms and prejudices, and who re- 
frain from making such remarks as 
these: 

“We won the war for you.” 

“Well, you borrowed the money, 
didn’t you?” 

“We do things ever so much 
better in the States.” 

“Our money is the only real 
money.” 
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Making Printed Salesmanship 
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fay Weds CONSISTENT exponents of planned 
By \i direct mail advertising, we pre- 
USN sent the above piece of printed 
salesmanship, prepared for our client— 


The Washburn Company. 


This four-page folder has in two short weeks 
made sales history in the kitchen equipment field. 
Though but a single piece of printed matter it has 
served as a trade paper insert, a mailing piece to 
the trade, a catalog insert and a salesmen’s port- 
folio. Direct orders have exceeded all expectations. 
The Washburn salesmen are breaking records. 


Other Records Also Broken 


The above is but one example of the 
results secured by James T. Igoe Company 
direct-mail campaigns. 

For the Bartles-Maguire Oil Company we pro 
duced a series of folder mailings, which has in- 
creased sales, secured new dealers, and according 
to J. M. McLaughlin, their sales manager, has 


“stirred up more interest than any oil campaign 
we know of.” 


For a large Aluminum Manufacturer we pre- 
pared a new type of catalog that has been 


®@ 
Chicago’s 


commented on by authorities as one of the year’s 
most outstanding examples of printed salesmanship. 


For a Food Manufacturer in the East, we pre- 
pared a trade journal ‘insert that pulled inquiries 
amounting to more than 2% of the publication's 
circulation, and reduced inquiry costs from $6.19 
to less than $1.75. 


Does Your Direct-Mail Ad- 
vertisin?, Get Such Results? 


If not, we believe that you will be in- 
terested in the work of the James T. Igoe 
Company Creative Service Department, 
which has been responsible for the cam- 
paigns outlined above, and scores of others 
equally effective. This department is con- 
cerned wholly with the development of 
sales literature that sells—intensively. It 
will bring to your problems the experience 
of many years of successful direct-mail 
selling. 

Let us tell you more about this service, 
which is unique among printing organi- 
zations. A request implies no obligation. 


FOR A QUARTER CENTURY, BUILDERS OF CATALOGUES, BOOKLETS AND HIGH GRADE PRINTING 


600-610 W. VAN BUREN ST. 
TELEPHONE HAYMARKET 8000 


CFMCUAGC), TEI. 
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How Much Are You Advertisers have kicked 
Paying for Odd-Sized for many years because 


Business Papers? there were ninety-nine 
; different page sizes used 


by the publishers of business papers. This objec- 
tion is rapidly being eliminated because there is a 
rapid change taking place. Almost every day there 
is an announcement of a change to the four standard 
size pages adopted by the standardization commit- 
tee of the Associated Business Papers. 


Soon there will be but four page sizes used by 
business papers. That day can be hastened by the 
advertisers if they will ask for standard page sizes. 
In fact, the only reason all business papers have 
not adopted one of the four standard sizes is that 
advertisers have failed to insist on standardization. 

Now all the advertisers have to do to complete 
the process of standardization is to ask publishers 
of odd-sized papers to make the switch. The trend 
towards standardization is so pronounced that no 
publisher can long resist it. 

Any advertiser who is tired of the expense of 
making special plates to fit odd-sized pages has a 
powerful weapon in his hands. There are standard 
sized papers covering almost every field. If the 
advertisers will throw their business to these stand- 
ard sized papers wherever possible, it will soon 
bring even the stubbornest publishers to the stand- 
ard sized page. 


The Sales Manager’s There are some advertis- 
Responsibility for ing managers who are 


Advertisin inclined to resent the 
6 growing authority of 


sales managers. They are the hangover from the 
old days when advertising and selling were con- 
sidered things apart. But the modern advertising 
manager welcomes the sales manager’s interest and 
control of advertising for he knows there is no other 
executive in an organization who is more likely to 
appreciate and understand the problems of the ad- 
vertising man. 

What is more, advertising men know that with- 
out the sales manager’s cooperation most advertis- 
ing goes for naught. The success of the adver- 
tising program depends on the sales manager’s 
ability to merchandise it. No better proof of this 
could be found than, the result of the investigation 
made by Frederick A. Russell, professor of Business 
Organization and Operation, University of Illinois. 
He found that 90 per cent of the 884 important 
companies investigated gave the sales manager 
authority to handle advertising as a part of the 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


general sales program. He found that 43 per cent 
of these same companies place the responsibility for 
the selection of media in the sales managers’ hands, 
and that 37 per cent required the sales manager to 
select the advertising agency. 


Forty-five per cent of the sales managers have 
full charge of the selection of territories for inten- 
sive cultivation, while 22 per cent of the companies 
require the sales manager to consult with other 
executives in the matter of determining which terri- 
tories are to receive special sales and advertising 
attention. 

This means little, if any, dimunition of the useful- 
ness of the advertising manager. The reason for 
the sales manager’s power is that he is the man 
with the organization to make the advertising pro- 
ductive—the man to squeeze the last drop of profit 
from the advertising dollar. It follows then that he 
must select the tools he uses, more than anyone 
else, to do a good job of marketing. 


Artificial and Unsound Nothing we have ever 
Sales Promotion published has brought 
Paticios more favorable com- 

ment from readers than 
the series of articles we have been publishing in an 
effort to show the folly of rebates, price cutting, 
flagrant imitation and similar schemes for attract- 
ing customers. “Your articles sound as if they 
were all written about our industry,” writes one 
sales manager, adding, “reading them have encour- 
aged us to continue our one-price policy in the face 
of bitter competition.” 

Because we do not believe that government inter- 
ference in price-cutting wars will do anything to 
ameliorate retail price cutting, we have been ac- 
cused of favoring that class of business men who 
think that price cutting and encouraging retailers to 
cut each other’s throats is the way to build a 
business. We have even been accused of “selling 
out” to the department stores, but any reader who 
remembers the article on department stores in the 
July 24 issue will be convinced that department 
stores mean nothing in our life. We are opposed 
to the tactics of most department and chain stores 
who thrive on brow-beating the weak manufacturer 
into price concessions, and have urged our readers 
to build business on a different basis. 

Build your business on quality—on straightfor- 
ward, sound merchandising methods. Give an extra 
ounce of service and quality and not even a pound 
of price cutting by competitors will seriously dam- 
age your sales. 
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Oil-O-Matic Sales Exceed Seven Years’ Total 


After this analysis of a city has 
been completed, the dealer knows 
just where to find his prospects; it 
only remains for him to sift out 
those who will buy, and it is the 
duty of the district manager to 
teach him the factory’s plan of 
doing so. 

3efore selecting a dealer, how- 
ever, the factory sales organization 
consults the map of open terri- 
tories and determines at which 
points retail outlets must be opened 
up. Letters are sent to bankers in 
these towns, asking them for sug- 
gestions and information on pros- 
pective dealers, and the divisional 
and district managers in charge of 
those territories collect as much 
information as they can regarding 
them. During a recent drive for 
new dealers, letters were sent to 
963 bankers in various parts of the 
country and 317 replies were re- 
ceived. From these replies, and 
from other data gathered concern- 
ing each possibility, dealers will be 
obtained for many towns where 
the company is not now repre- 
sented. 


Too Much Reselling Dangerous 


It is not the Oil-O-Matic way 
for a district manager to sell for 
the dealer. It is regarded as a 
somewhat dangerous practice be- 
cause, in the instances where re- 
sale crews have been employed, 
the dealer and his salesmen came 
to depend too much upon them and 
allowed their own efforts to dimin- 
ish, A district manager’s real 
function in helping a new dealer 
get started is not to go out and sell 
some oil burners for him, but to 
leave a lasting institution and 
analyze the answers to the many 
problems which will confront the 
dealer. Aiding the dealer on his 
initial sale is merely to start the 
permanent selling program. He 
will bring the Oil-O-Matic program 
to him and show him how to apply 
it, help him select and train sales- 
men, and sell them on the oil heat- 
ing idea. 

The causes of constriction in the 
dealer’s organization are listed as 
follows: Failure to realize extent 
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(Continued from page 334) 


of local market; failure to locate 
all prospects, inadequately trained 
man-power to contact prospects, 
failure to gain public acquaintance, 
and improper installation and 
service. 

Prospects are a dealer’s only as- 
set. Unsold burners are assets in 
a sense, but they are like money 
in the bank: they cannot be used 
until they are drawn out, and they 
cannot be drawn out until they are 
sold. This is the reason why a 
large share of the company’s atten- 
tion is directed toward showing its 
dealers how to locate prospects. It 
is at this point that the Dealer 
Procedure Chart is brought into 
sharp focus. The chart is the anti- 
dote for the dealer’s failure to 
realize the extent of his market. It 
is hung in each dealer’s office and 
outlines for him every step of the 
procedure from locating his pros- 
pects to installing and servicing 
the burner. 


Helping Dealers Locate Prospects 


The heart of the plan is the “ten 
cent canvass.” This canvass is 
made by men and women obtained 
for temporary work from schools, 
colleges or clubs. They are as- 
signed to canvass the parts of 
town charted on the individual 
map. With each canvasser making 
an average of 35 calls a day, a city 
of 30,000 will require six canvassers 
and a city of 100,000, twelve can- 
vassers. Thus, less than a week is 
required to identify each prospect 
completely. They call at every oc- 
cupied house or building in their 
sections, finding out what kind of 
heating plant is already in use, 
what kinds of fuel they are inter- 
ested in, and the type of house or 
building. A canvasser is paid ten 
cents for each card turned in and 
properly filled out. The possibility 
of dishonesty is eliminated by oc- 
casional telephone calls on some of 
the people whose names are handed 
in, and any irregularities are 
quickly detected. 

As soon as the canvass of every 
section is completed, the cards are 
placed in a master file and the sales- 
men and direct mail campaigns can 


begin their work. An ideal terri- 
tory for each retail salesman, it 
has been determined, consists of 
350 able-to-buy prospects. Dupli- 
cates of the cards in the master 
file, therefore, are placed in sales- 
men’s files, each grouped according 
to sections of the city and contain- 
ing approximately 350 names. The 
filing system, accordingly, is made 
up of one master file containing the 
names of all prospects, and sec- 
tional files for salesmen. Referring 
again to the map of Galesburg, 
there are 350 prospects in each sec- 
tion of the city and four salesmen 
are required to cover them. 


Out of his 350 prospects, each 
salesman selects, with the assist- 
ance of the dealer, the names of his 
thirty livest prospects for imme- 
diate personal calls. These thirty 
prospects compose what is known 
as his “hot list.” They are inter- 
viewed at intervals of every four or 
five days, and as they either buy 
or prove to be uninterested, other 
names are substituted so as to keep 
the list up to thirty. 


Thirty Names in “Hot List” 


As has been noted, the number 
of salesmen in a dealer’s organiza- 
tion depends upon the number of 
live prospects uncovered by the 
canvass. If a dealer’s territory is 
known to be made up of four sec- 
tions of 350 prospects, yet he has 
but two salesmen, he is cultivating 
only 50 per cent of his market and 
he might just as well be in a city 
half the size of his. His overhead 
is based on his market as a whole; 
he pays rents on the scale of a city 
of 100,000, for example, when actu- 
ally he is only giving attention to 
a population of 50,000; his clerical 
help is paid a higher salary, and he 
is merely leaving half the prospects 
open to competitive salesmen—not 
holding them in reserve, as some 
dealers fondly believe. 

It is to develop the entire poten- 
tial market that the factory insists 
upon each dealer following out its 
plans closely. Occasionally a dealer 
is found who is not working his 
territory as it is believed he should. 
As an illustration of the poor re- 
sults which usually attend some 
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Power 
in Advertising 


OWER is easily observed, measured 
and harnessed in a motor-car, or a 
locomotive, or a yacht. 


Power in Advertising, however, is not 
easily detected, charted and put to 
work, 

Yet Power, or the lack of it, is the 
determining factor in making good ad- 
vertising what it is successful. 


Our formula for incorporating Power 
in every bit of advertising which comes 
from our offices is this: Advertising 
Brains, guided by Experience, and pro- 
pelled by Enthusiasm. It has always 
worked. 


z 


Power in Advertising 
is the title of a Book recently 
prepared by us to present to our 
prospective clients an outline of 
our methods. We will bring you 
a copy when we come to see 
you—or mail one upon request. 


FREDRICK-EELIS COMPANY, Jue. 


dvertising 


612 NORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD « CHICAGO 


HOTEL 


Cosmopolitan 


DENVER 
COLORADO 


460 Rooms with Bath 
OPENED JUNE 5, 1926 


e8 ad 


The largest and finest hotel 
in the State 


One block from all car lines 
One mile from the noise 
The leading hotel of Denver 
e ee 


**Chief’’ Gonzalez 
and his ‘‘Royals’’ every evening 


CHARLES F. CARROLL 


General Manager 


The “METROPOLE” is now an annex 
to the “COSMOPOLITAN” 


radical departure from the pre- 
scribed plan, the instance is cited 
of one dealer who decided to aban- 
don the sectional lines and allow 
each of his salesmen to work the 
whole city. When their calls were 
checked up, it was found that they 
were averaging less than one inter- 
view a day; from the standpoint 
of the dealer’s overhead, each in- 
terview was costing in the neigh- 
borhood of $11, and with eighteen 
salesmen spreading their calls 
thinly over the city, service and 
installation charges rose tremen- 
dously. 

Another reason for intensive 
rather than extensive cultivation 
lies in the growing importance of 
neighborhood acceptance. The 
word-of-mouth advertising in an in- 
dividual community is exceedingly 
valuable, and this advantage is lost 
when sales are not concentrated. 


The “ten cent canvass,” then, is 
the dilator which removes the con- 
striction brought about by the deal- 
er’s failure to locate all pros- 
pects. The problem of inadequately 
trained man-power to contact pros- 
pects is remedied by a comprehen- 
sive course in Oil-O-Matic sales- 
manship available to all dealer’s 
salesmen at a cost of $10 for each 
man. At present there are 1,500 
enrollments. 


Course in Salesmanship 


This course is divided into six 
parts, covering every phase of the 
sale of oil burners, and was pre- 
pared at considerable cost from the 
best experience that has been 
gained in the seven years’ sales 
history of oil burners. The first 
unit takes up “Selling the Oil-O- 
Matic Idea,” and deals with their 
convenience, cleanliness, comfort, 
satisfaction and economy of opera- 
tion. The second unit is “How the 
Oil-O-Matic Works,” giving tech- 
nical details of construction, opera- 
tion, installation and service. 


Other units deal with “Telling 
the Oil-O-Matic Story,” “Overcom- 
ing Objections and Obstacles,” 
“Getting the Contract,” and “Get- 
ting More Contracts.” In the last 
two units the point is brought out 
that by the time a salesman has 
been trained thoroughly enough to 
sell one burner, he shall have 
gained sufficient knowledge and 
experience necessary to sell many 


more, to make a multiplicity of 
sales. Up toa certain point in sell- 
ing such an article as oil burners, 
a salesman probably is not well 
enough informed to close a single 
sale, but after that point is reached 
he is capable of selling an indefinite 
number, determined only by his 
own willingness to work and his 
plan of activity. 


The fourth retarding influence on 
the presentation of the Oil-O-Matic 
message in the dealer’s organiza- 
tion—the failure to gain public ac- 
quaintance—is. solved through the 
use of local newspaper, direct mail 
and billboard advertising. The 
advertising appropriation for the 
year reaches the impressive total 
of $600,000. How this is divided 
in the seventy-five key cities of the 
country is graphically pictured to 
dealers in a broadside, which shows 
that for each 1,000 income tax pay- 
ers in their territories, the company 
spends $104. This sum is divided 
at $32 for newspaper advertising, 
$45 for magazine advertising, and 
$27 for billboards. 


How Public Acquaintance is Won 


There are seventy-seven news- 
papers on the company’s advertis- 
ing schedule, eighteen national 
magazines, and billboards in thirty- 
nine different states aggregating 
close to 9,000 different posters. 
Outside of the key cities, dealers 
are expected to handle their own 
advertising expenditures. 


Direct mail literature is fur- 
nished by the factory, but is paid 
for by dealers, as it has been found 
that dealers are very much more 
inclined to use material when there 
is a charge for it than when it is 
passed out free. For every pros- 
pect in his territory, the dealer is 
to send out twelve mailing pieces 
at intervals of every thirty days. 
Each salesman sees to it that his 
350 prospects receive a mailing 
piece every month, and, in addi- 
tion, there are six other pieces 
which are to be used for his “hot 
list.” To the thirty names on this 
list he sends six mailings a month 
in addition to the one mailing 
which goes to all of his prospects. 

The “hot list” letters consist of 
six four-color letterheads, while the 
pieces to be mailed once a month 
are divided. between four broad- 
sides, two four-page letters, 4 
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booklet, two single page letter en- 
closures and three folders. This 
gives some indication of the mag- 
nitude of dealer helps prepared 
and distributed by the organiza- 
tion. It is estimated that for every 
prospect of every dealer in the 
country—and there are close to 
2,000 dealers—receives one dollar’s 
worth of literature a year. 

Other printed matter produced 
within the past year is a four-page 
newspaper, published every other 
week, for the entire selling organi- 
zation, a booklet of four-page ad- 
vertising proofs and charts for deal- 
ers, and another publication for 
architects with the title, “Oil Heat- 
ing—What It Means to the Archi- 
tect.” Letters are constantly being 
sent to dealers and their salesmen, 
and everything that it is possible 
to do in the form of direct mail 
stimulation of sales is going for- 
ward. 


Extensive Direct-Mail Drives 


The problem of improper instal- 
lation and service is taken care of 
through the service school, known 
as the Williams Institute of Heat 
Research, which meets practically 
every week. Every other week it 
is held at the factory, and on alter- 
nate weeks the men in charge 
travel about the country giving in- 
structions to dealers’ service men 
in all parts of the country. In all, 
about 3,000 dealers, salesmen and 
service men have attended schools, 
either at the factory, or, if they are 
located in distant parts of the 
country, in their own territories. 


One of the company’s best 
founded beliefs is that the sales- 
man is not a detective. It is not 
his place to go out and hunt pros- 
pects. That work is done for him 
by canvassers, and his calls are 
preceded by direct mail, so that his 
duty is to concentrate on selling 
known prospects. Through a lack 
of Sales training, a lack of proper 
direction, incompetent sales pres- 
entation, or a lack of confidence 
and enthusiasm, he sometimes may 
not be doing his best work. Fol- 
lowing through the idea of con- 
Strictions and dilators, these ob- 
stacles may be surmounted by his 
course in Oil-O-Matic salesman- 
ship, by supervision of the dealer 
and the district manager who 
travels with him on occasions, 
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through a retail sales kit, and 
through contact with factory rep- 
resentatives and attendance at fac- 
tory conventions. 


That intensive development of a 
limited territory can yield big divi- 
dends is proved by the experience 
of the Oil-O-Matic dealer in Bush- 
nell, Illinois, a town of some 2,600 
people. Within the first year after 
he took the franchise, this dealer 
had sold seventy-eight burners, and 
he since has raised that figure to 
ninety-eight. In a city of 1,000,000 
population, this one dealer by fol- 
lowing out the same percentage, 
would have sold some 35,000 burn- 
ers, as much as the domestic organ- 
ization is selling this year. When 
his territory was increased recently 
to take in the neighboring county 
seat, he remarked that there were 
still 150 able-to-buy prospects in 
Bushnell. 

Another important feature of 
the Oil-O-Matic program is the 
annual convention at Bloomington. 
A year ago attendance was around 
the 1,000 mark, including dealers, 


district and divisional managers. 


and dealers’ salesmen, and their 
enthusiasm reached such a pitch 
that orders were taken on the spot 
for more than four million dollars’ 
worth of Oil-O-Matic equipment. 
This year there were nearly 2,000 
Oil-O-Matic men in attendance, 
with an increase of 40 per cent in 
orders booked! 


Convention Program Important 


Dealers’ quotas, contrary to the 
general practice, aren’t based on 
the number of burners they will 
have to sell. Rather, the subject 
is approached from a slightly dif- 
ferent angle. Each dealer is given 
a prescribed amount of work; he 
is to employ a certain number of 
salesmen, send out a _ certain 
amount of direct mail, do a certain 
amount of advertising and canvass- 
ing, and, as a result, he will do the 
prescribed amount of business. In 
this manner, the factory gets the 
dealers to thinking about their 
quotas in terms of the work which 
must be done in order to attain 
it rather than merely as a definite 
numerical quota of units to be sold. 
One of the most important things 
about a dealer’s franchise is his 
agreement to follow out factory 
policies, and by so doing it paves 


Monroe 
Letterheads 


—increased their results 


90% 


The J. A. Stransky Manufac- 
turing Co. of Pukwana, South 
Dakota, recently wrote us: 


“In checking over the letter- 
head you made for us, we find 
that in a recent competitive 
test, your letterhead  out- 
pulled a lithographed letter- 
head nearly two for one. To 
be exact, 3.8% io 2%.” 


Letterheads DO make a selling 
difference. Just like personal 
salesmen. A well-dressed sales- 
man with a real selling talk 
outsells an ordinary salesman 
many times over. And when 
you see the Portfolio of MON- 
ROE Letterheads, you’ll under- 
stand why they can increase 
YOUR business. Send for it— 
today! 


MONROE 


LETTERHEAD CORP. 
1001 Green Street 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Send for FREE PENCIL 


Advertising 


Gl that gets orders 


nationally known pencils, in 


[sss ad on Eversharps, a] 
the hands of your customers 


it is 
Direct: To your customer 


no matter where he may be. 


Personal: a practical 
article of personal use appeal- 
ing to everyone. 


Effective: Brings your 
advertising to the user’s at- 
tention a dozen times a day. 


Long Lasting: Extra 
leads and erasers obtainable 
anywhere keeps them in use 
for years. 


Inexpensive: You can 
reach 1,000 customers with 2 
years of continuous adverti- 
sing for 3lc each. 


ORDER YOUR HOLIDAY 
REMEMBRANCES NOW! 


A sample Eversharp and full details 
will be sent Executives in exchange 
for this ad accompanied by your 
letterhead giving name and address. 


Industrial Sales Dept. 
The Wahl Company—Chicago 


Manufacturers of 


EVERSHARP & WAHL PEN 


(Wahl Dealers in Every City) 


YOUR AD HERE 
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A booklet of facts ‘‘ARGENTINA 
YT@€€ AS A MARKET FOR AMERICAN 
PRODUCTS” mailed free on request 


Sell Your Product 


in Argentina 
through 
LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 


An intimate knowledge of selling conditions 
is at your service, without cost, throughout 
the New York office of LA PRENSA. 


Upon request, advertising and sales man- 
agers may obtain a thorough, unbiased and 
confidential survey on their specific prob- 
lems. 

For many years LA PRENSA has been the 
leading newspaper in South America, fa- 
mous for its success as an independent and 
progressive organ. 

LA PRENSA maintains its traditions of 
service by sending to the U. S. a represen- 
tative, with long experience in the Argen- 
tine, to assist manufacturers here. 

If you are interested in sales below the 
Equator, where the business peak is reached 
at the time of the summer slump in the 
U. S., write to 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising 
Representative 


250 Park Avenue, New York 


@ 
LA PRENSA 


**South America’s Greatest Newspaper” 


Binders 


for Sales 
Management 


Each binder will hold thir- 
teen copies of the magazine. 
Each issue as_ received 
can be easily and securely 
fastened in the binder which 
will open flat like a book. 


Made of heavy durable ma- 
terial, bound in Super-Finish 
Art Leather. The cover is 
finished in two-tone dark 
brown Spanish grain with 
lettering and panels in 
antique bronze. 


You will want a binder for 
your desk or library. 


Price, $2.00 each, postpaid 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


MAGAZINE 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


the way for the success of both. 
As tangible evidence of the suc- 
cess of these sales plans, there are 
in Bloomington five buildings 
which have been erected during the 
past eighteen months and financed 
entirely from the sales of Oil-O- 
Matic burners. This factory com- 
prises 197,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

Dealers are scattered throughout 
the entire United States. There is 


a factory-trained Oilomatician in 
every city or town of importance 
in the United States and Canada. 
The list of foreign countries rep- 
resented is an imposing one. In 
all of these countries the dealers 
are actively engaged in Oil-O- 
Matic sales. Not only all of 
Europe and South America but 
China, Japan, New Zealand and 
Australia are represented in the 
distributing organization. 


Teaching Salesmanship to 
Delivery Men 


ORE and more, is it becom- 
ing necessary for companies 
to teach salesmanship to the men 
who deliver their products. This 
necessity always existed, but the 
need. for it has become more appar- 
ent since the development of auto- 
mobile delivery. The automobile 
has made it possible for concerns 
to deliver a much greater percent- 
age of their orders direct to buyers, 
than was possible in the old days. 
The truck driver, who brought 
a load of merchandise to a freight 
station, did not require much train- 
ing in salesmanship. The truck 
driver, today, who delivers orders 
direct to retailers, should at least 
know something about salesman- 
ship. In many instances, the buyer, 
who was only half sold, does not 
try to cancel the order until the 
truck driver comes with the deliv- 
ery. He, then, either refuses the 
shipment or accepts only part of it. 
If the driver knows something 
about salesmanship he can, in many 
instances, complete the sale which 
the salesman only partly finished, 
and get the buyer to accept the 
goods. 

A number of companies have 
done a great deal to develop sales- 
manship among their delivery men. 
None of them, however, has gone 
further in this direction than some 
of the big milk companies. The 
modern milkman has to be a sales- 
man. The Borden’s Farm Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc., for example, 
operating in New York and Chi- 
cago, handles wagon drivers just 
as any sales manager handles his 
salesmen. The company has a point 


and sales-stimulation system under 
which its drivers operate, that 
would do credit to any company. 

One of the things that the com- 
pany does is to get its drivers close 
to their customers. It builds up 
their prestige and, in this way, gets 
their customers to regard them as 
the representatives of a great or- 
ganization, rather than as merely 
milkmen. This is accomplished in 
many ways. A nice little piece of 
evidence of it was the card which 
the Borden men handed their cus- 
tomers recently, before leaving for 
their vacations. It reads: 


“Dear Madam: 


This is just to tell you that for 
the next two weeks another Bor- 
den man will have the privilege of 
serving you. That is because my 
two weeks’ vacation, which my 
company gives me, starts to- 
morrow. 

When it is ended I will be back 
on my route again, and glad to be 
serving you as usual. But in the 
meantime you can feel sure that 
the relief man who takes my place 
will keep your service up without 
interruption. 

I have told him what your regu- 
lar daily order is and whenever 
you want additional products if 
you will just leave a note for him, 
he will leave whatever you order. 

The Borden Man.” 


The Frank B. White Company, 
of Chicago, has been appointed 
advertising agent for the Kalo 
Company, of Quincy, Illinois, pro- 
ducer of supplemental stock feeds, 
minerals and tonics. 
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Radio Industry on Threshold 
of Real Prosperity 


(Continued from page 346) 


summer slump today exists more 
in the minds of the dealers and 
manufacturers than it does with the 
public. 

With the gradual increase in 
summer business the _ exclusive 
radio dealer, who was the one to 
feel the summer slump most, is 
becoming a better dealer outlet for 
the manufacturers. In past years 
many manufacturers shied away 
from the exclusive dealer because 
hundreds of them went broke 
every summer. But now most of 
them are able to survive the hot 
weather, and also a higher type of 
merchant is going into the exclu- 
sive radio dealer field. 


The Best Radio Dealers 


Even a year ago few manufac- 
turers knew what kind of dealers 
made their best outlets, but most 
manufacturers today agree that the 
best outlets are the music shop, the 
exclusive radio dealer, the furni- 
ture store, and the electric shop. 


“The music dealer is one of the 
best outlets for radio,” states Mr. 
Fagen, “because he is so well 
equipped to handle it. Trouble 
was experienced with the music 
dealer because he was not willing 
to service his sets. He had been 
used to selling phonographs and 
other musical instruments which 
required no service attention and 
which gave him as large a profit 
as radio. He was therefore slow 
to sell radio, but he is today devel- 
oping into one of the best radio 
dealers,” 

The furniture dealer is also well 
equipped to sell radio, and since 
radio has developed into a furni- 
ture product which has a definite 
decorative place in the hame, and 
because he is experienced in time 
payment selling, the furniture 
dealer is a logical and successful 
radio dealer. 

“The central service stations of 
the power and light companies are 
gtowing in importance as radio 
outlets,” states Mr. Parker, of the 
Radio Corporation, “and will soon 
become a vital factor in radio 
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because they have a further interest 
in radio besides the mere _ profit 
from the sale of the sets. Many 
radios on the market today operate 
entirely from the electric light cur- 
rent, and the central service sta- 
tions will push radio in order to 
increase the consumption of elec- 
tricity. They will make excellent 
dealers, for they will have this 
added incentive to keep sets in con- 
stant operation and will therefore 
render good service.” 


Many manufacturers believe that 
the best market for radio today is 
in the rural and urban communi- 
ties. “The city people have so 
many attractions to take them out 
of their homes that the radio does 
not mean as much to them as it 
does to the rural people,” states 
Mr. Parker. “The radio corpora- 
tion is today advertising in twenty- 
nine farm papers, so strongly does 
it believe in the rural radio 
market.” 


Big Rural Market 


It is also true that the rural 
market has not been worked to 
nearly the extent of the city mar- 
ket, the percentage of radios in 
city homes being much greater 
than in rural homes. 


From present indications, this 
year should be the most successful 
year radio has ever seen in its 
brief career. One of the larg- 
est manufacturers of radio panels 
states that sales have been much 
greater this summer than formerly, 
and that many manufacturers have 
already bought their supplies of 
panels for the coming season, 
where before they waited until the 
latter part of September to place 
their orders. 


The Pacific Mills of Boston, 
Massachusetts, has appointed 
Cowan, Dempsey & Dengler, Inc., 
of New York City, to handle their 
advertising beginning January, 
1927. The company’s advertising 
and sales promotion offices will be 
moved to New York City. 


The Folks on a 
“GOSPEL WILL marion.onio 


1AM INTERESTED IN GETTING 
ANEW LETTERHEAD TO INCREASE 
THE RESULTS OF OUR SALES 
LETTERS. SEND ME,WITHOUT 


OBLIGATION.THE COMPLETE 
» PORTFOLIO OF 
GCSPEL. WILL 
LIE TTIERIMEAIDS 
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13,126,090 Lines 


Dispatch advertising record first seven 
months of 1926, a gain of 1,110,699 
over the corresponding period of 1925. 
The Dispatch exceeded all other 
Columbus newspapers combined by 
1,736,902. In the first six months 
Dispatch exceeded the second largest 
Ohio newspaper by 2,047,726 lines. 


Net Paid Circulation 


City * 7. e 28e @ 55,8 1 2 
Suburban .. . 26,973 
Country. . . . 23,666 


Total Circulation 106,451 


Largest Circulation in 
Central Ohio 
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Sales Executives— 


do you know what followed a re-adjustment of 
Willys-Overland schedules adding $500,000 
to newspapers?* 


(See tabulation ten national advertisers 
August 2] issue The Fourth Estate) 


How do 241 leading national advertisers 
divide their appropriations? 

(See tabulation Fourth Estate July 31) 
This is the sort of information The Fourth 
Estate publishes in volume, every week. An 


issue missed is an opportunity lost. Subscribe 
today. $4 yearly. 


*Willys-Overland common stock earnings jumped 1579% 


C“ulrculator 


Is nducted by REE . . i 
Papeete Seg @ ME the National Advertiser's Dollar Goes 
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Sold 40,000 Whippet 
Cars in 51 Days 


(Continued from page 348) 


particular who told about the 
crowds that gathered when he 
stopped at a gas station, and asked 
us how we expected him to keep 
the Whippet a secret when the 
public was bold enough to raise the 
hood and crawl under the car to 
satisfy their curiosity. 

As soon as every merchant in 
a region was supplied with a dem- 
onstration car, we began our local 
advertising, which was continued 
until every zone was ready to take 
orders. Not until then did we put 
on our national advertising cam- 
paign in the magazines. As a re- 
sult of one day’s ad, fifteen million 
people visited our 5,000 showrooms 
in one week. These figures are 
based on checks made at the door 
of each showroom; during the first 
four days of the week 62,176 vis- 
ited the showroom in Chicago. 


National distribution in one 
month may sound startling, but we 
believe any manufacturer whose 
new product is basically sound can 
obtain the same results by studying 
the demands of economic condi- 
tions and following the trend; pro- 
tecting his distributor on obsolete 
models; arousing public interest 
through publicity articles; educat- 
ing the salesmen in person rather 
than by letter; “selling” his mer- 
chants by samples and elaborate 
displays rather than windy talks 
and letters; explaining the vital 
necessity for a change of product; 
presenting specific merchandising 
ideas; and putting on local and 
national advertising campaigns. 


I. Newman & Sons, Inc., 222 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
manufacturer of P. N. Practical 
Front Corsets, have appointed 
Hommann, Tarcher & Cornell, 
Inc., to direct their advertising. 


Hugh M. Smith, formerly of 
Hewitt, Gannon & Company and 
J. W. Gannon & Company, and 
More recently general manager of 
the Atia Corporation, New York 
City, has become associated with 
Frank Kiernan & Company, adver- 
tising agency of New York City. 


“Tell the world with music’ 
They'll hear it a mile away 


Maltop Co.’s Outfit With Calliaphone Mounted Inside 


Positively World’s 
Greatest Advertiser 


The Calliaphone plays automatically from paper rolls, using standard ten tune 
electric piano rolls. Beautiful tones—‘“The First New Tone Heard In 40 Years.” 
A Modern Pied-Piper that makes them Stop—LOOK—LISTEN. Can be heard 
a mile away—sounds like a massive giant 
pipe organ with enough ecalliope tone 


Fits any auto— Se place it in a distinct tone class 


. Quickly mounted on any Automobile 

plays automatically Chassis, or can be mounted in your light 

delivery cars. Every advertiser who has 

used them, has ordered more—they are 

enthusiastic. Let us tell you more about 

it, and figure with you on a plan to put 

your product before the people with the 

least cost. One man attends to the com- 
plete outfit. 


Equip your salesmen with them and 
let them drive through the country tell- 
ing your story with music as they go. 
Once heard—never forgotten. Do you 
want a demonstration—without obliga- 
tion? Special this month—Complete Ford 
ton truck Calliaphone outfit, ready to operate, painted ready for your lettering, 
only $1,795.00 cash or $1,895.00 on long term payments. Be the first to 
introduce a novelty that the public will never tire of. 


TANGLEY CO. 


Hear it nightly Prettiest music 


6:45 to 7:45 on the 
ae 213 Chestnut Street “ae 
333-1 meters MUSCATINE 33 IOWA NIGHTLY 
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N EVERY community, there are men who lead and 
men who follow. In “The New York City Milk Shed,” 
the dairymen who lead are almost without exception 
members of the Dairymen’s League and subscribers to 


the paper which they own and control. 


These are the men who have organized and financed 
the huge cooperative dairy organization which supplies 
the largest milk market in the country. They are men 
of courage and conviction, active farmers milking an 


average of 16 cows each. 


Easily Identified—Easily Visualized 


The readers of the Dairymen’s League News form a very defi- 
nite group united by a common interest—cooperative marketing. 
They are compressed within the limits of a clearly defined and 
accessible territory—“The New York City Milk Shed.” 


Similar in habits, customs and income, this group can be easily 
visualized for a strong appeal. Put your sales message before 


them in the columns of their own paper. 


A request will bring you Sample Copy and Rate Card 


Dairy farms of this 
area supply New 
York City with 
fluid milk. 


= k 
New York City 5 1 20 W. 2nd Stes 
a oe M I i k She d " Wiser Scionaie: 608 yy 


a! 


MEN'S 


ag 


Chicago 
10 S. La Salle Street 
John D. Ross 
Phone State 3652 
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Compensation Plan 
Evens Up Earnings 
(Continued from page 362) 


their bills. A man who is worried 
over financial matters certainly 
cannot be an enthusiastic sales- 
man. He becomes discouraged, de- 
pressed, feels he is a failure—and 
he is a failure. We relieve our men. 
of this worry by insuring them a 
steady income sufficient to meet 
the requirements of an average 
family.” 

The salaries being paid at pres- 
ent, Mr. Heberling said, range 
from $175 to $350 a month and 
bonuses have run as high as 
$1,289.60 for a six months’ period. 
The salesman who earned this 
bonus was drawing a salary of 
$260 a month. 


The contract with the salesmen 
stipulates that they buy new dem- 
onstrator cars and replace them 
every 90 days. Salesmen get a 
discount of 20 per cent and it is 
expected that they will be able to 
sell their cars at the end of 90 days 
for as much as they cost them. 
They must make a down payment 
of $300 on the demonstrator and 
that is about all they ever pay, as 
they keep selling their used dem- 
onstrators and buying new ones. 
The branch finances the time pay- 
ment deals for them. Gas and oil 
and service are furnished on a 
50-50 basis and a salesman is en- 
titled to a free wash and polish for 
his car every floor day. 


Has ‘‘Sales Management”’ 
Sent to His Home 


“T get ‘Sales Management’ every 
issue, and it is one of the first I 
pick up after my dinner, if it’s at 
my favorite chair. I take a great 
deal of pleasure in going over it, 
and it is an exception if I don’t get 
some new idea from each issue. 


“T have it sent to my home—that 
permits ample time and _ leisure, 
especially after dinner when I am 
usually in the mood. Thanks.’— 
Enie Fink, Secy. and Gen. Mgt. 
Kalb Shoe Mfg. Co., Rochester, 


New York. 
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We Found What 
Held Us Back 


(Continued from page 356) 


month is usually too great to war- 
rant it. 

As a result of our analysis of 
turnover, our stock moves ten and 
one-half times a year now, whereas 
the national average in hardware 
is three and one-half times. 


The last few years have shown 
us the value of an invoice depart- 
ment that serves as gauge on the 
profit of everything we buy. We 
used to wonder what profit we 
were making on certain lines, and 
the old cross record system was by 
no means accurate. After the in- 
voice on each bill of goods has 
been checked, we make up an 
analysis sheet on it. The first half 
of this sheet shows the actual in- 
voice list and the actual selling 
price, and totals the invoice—net 
cost. The second half charges the 
profits we make on the goods 
against the actual selling price, giv- 
ing the actual percentage on sell- 
ing. These analysis sheets are 
brought down to the buyer every 
day. 

To encourage closer relations 
with our customers we _ started 
what we call an “At Home Day” 
celebration at the store on Wash- 
ington’s birthday. For a couple of 
weeks our salesmen talked about 
it in their territories, telling cus- 
tomers to put a big red ring 
around the twenty-second, as the 
day when they and their families 
and their employes were to come 
in for a good time. 

Two thousand of them came 
to get acquainted with us. As 
each customer came into the 
store, he was handed over to the 
salesman who sells his territory, 
and guided over the place from 
garret to cellar. He met hardware 
men from other sections, heard 
new angles of the hardware prob- 
lem, compared, analyzed, had his 
eyes opened to new and old stock 
beyond anything possible through 
salesmen or catalog. 

Not a single order was solicited 
that day. It was a day when ideas 
took precedence over selling. But 
February 22 is just ahead of the 
spring buying period. 


Shall Dallas Gather In 
Her Outskirts? 


The Dallas Advertising 
League advocates extending 
the city’s corporate limits until 
they include ALL of the urban 
community. Dallas would then 
be Texas’ largest city by the 
counting of noses. Forty thou- 
sand Dallasites live outside the 
present limits. 


New material would thus be 
created for advertising uses. 
Dallas would be the “largest” 
city in Texas and the South- 
west. 


But now up bobs the ques- 
tion as to what makes a “larg- 
est” city. Noses? 


* * 


What of those things by 
which markets are more care- 
fully measured! 


Bank clearings and debits 
run from 15 to 20 per cent 
higher for Dallas than for any 
other city in this region. 

Postal receipts for Dallas 
are within 25 per cent of the 
combined receipts of the other 
three leading cities of Texas. 

Dallas’ wholesale trade ex- 
ceeds that of any other two 
cities in the Southwest. 


More northern and eastern 


Che Ba 


concerns maintain branches 
here than in all other Texas 
cities combined. 


And finally, our city is easily 
first in (1) value of manufac- 
tured products; (2) individual 
income tax returns; (3) num- 
ber and size of businesses with 
commercial ratings. 

* 


What accounts for all this 
leadership? What has put this 
young city in the driver’s seat? 

Farms. Flourishing farms. 
And progressive enterprise. 


Here, before the city came, 
were Texas’ most fertile farm- 
lands. Today one-third of all 
the wealth of Texas is in the 
Dallas trade-area — Prospecity 
Zone. 


It is from the country round 
about that the city has drawn 
its ever-mounting strength. 

-_ 2 


People of this section will 
tell you, too, that of all the 
forces tending to unite this 
community beneath the stand- 
ard of a unified progress, none 
has compared in power with 
the people’s one great news- 
paper— 


as Morning News 


YOUR MARKETS .. and how to reach them 


Executives realize that markets can be divided into two major groups, 
(1) primary or industrial markets, and (2) secondary or merchandising 
markets. The explanation and location of these markets is part of the 
Dartnell Advertiser’s Guide for 1926. How twenty-three leading indus- 
tries split up their advertising appropriations is shown by means of 
colored charts. So far as we know this is the first time this has been 
done. Here an advertiser can ascertain what the average appropriation 
for advertising is for his business—he can learn ways to reach new 
markets. 


The Dartnell Advertiser’s Guide sells for three dollars and fifty cents. 
It will be sent to any rated company for examination. It will be found 
to be a valuable source of ideas to a president, a sales manager, or an 
advertising manager—if you do not agree, the Guide may be returned 
in two weeks and full credit will be given. 


4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue 


The Dartnell Corporation 7" “%Sinors 
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I You Think You Could Put Some 


Real Effort and Enthusiasm into 
Selling Dartnell Materials—If You 
Can Talk Intelligently to Big Men— 


We’d Like to Get in Touch With You 


We can, at the present time, add to our sales organiza- 
tion, Staff Representatives in several of the sales centers 
through the country. ~ ~ We are seeking the services 
of wide-awake, energetic men—not necessarily experi- 
enced salesmen, but men who have the personality and 
ability to talk WITH sales and advertising executives. 
~~ It is not necessary that you should have had experi- 
ence in our business, but YOU MUST HAVE the ability 
and disposition to work. We can put the right man in 
the way of earning a good living from the start; good 
men have earned and are earning $5,000 and even more 
per year. You would have this chance with an excellent 
opportunity to increase it as you develop. Ours is a 
straight commission compensation plan, but with coopera- 
tion which enables you to produce a satisfying, immediate 
revenue. Address, 


— 


@e DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Sales Department 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

that well known and eminently successful old 
New England publishing house, unhesitantly 
decided upon Keratol as the most practical cov- 
ering material for the large edition of its 
“Webster’s Little Gem Dictionary” putting it 
out under the name of Keratine. They also 
knew that it would not only give the book a 
rich appearance, but would stand the gaff of 
unusually hard service. 


Does this give you a thought? 
May we work it out for you? 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 


350 Clifford and Keratol Sts., Newark, N. J. 


“Webster” the Authentic 
Source of All English 
Words. ‘‘Keratol’”’ the 
Source of All Words or 
Praise In Cover Mate- 
rial in any Language 


ee 


KERATO 


GUARANTEED _ 


S PATENT OFFICE 


REGU ss 
“THE HIDELESS LEATHER 


Why I Don’t Believe 
in “Ballyhoo’ Selling 
(Continued from page 341) 


I have in mind one man who, 
several years ago, had a territory 
down in Kansas. He went into a 
bad slump in his selling and some- 
how we couldn’t even touch his 
trouble through the mail. We 
wrote him again and again and the 
replies that came back were abso- 
lutely hopeless. So we called him 
in to the home office with the in- 
tention of firing him. However, 
when we began to question him 
about conditions in his territory, 
he gave us a complete, intelligent 
discussion of them from A to Z, 
It baffled us—and after a careful 
talk with him, we let him go back 
to his territory. 


He didn’t show much improve- 
ment. After further correspond- 
ence, and after calling him in three 
more times, we saw that he was 
the kind of a man who simply 
couldn’t put an idea on paper. By 
this time we were so discouraged 
with him that we wired him to 
come in for the fourth time. We 
were absolutely through, no joking 
this time. When he arrived we 
found he had just been married and 
had brought his bride with him. 


Needed Supervision 


It seemed heartless to fire a man 
just then, so after a good bit of 
puzzling, someone suggested that 
we transfer him to a certain 
“Jonah” territory that wasn’t far 
from our home office. It was such 
a bad territory we thought he'd 
soon get discouraged and quit. 

He accepted our transfer and 
went out to work this district, 
reporting each week to the home 
office. Not only did his resigna- 
tion fail to materialize, but before 
very long he had the “Jonah” ter- 
ritory out of the red and was be- 
ginning to pile up some black fig- 
ures on the profit side of the ledger. 
The only thing in the world that 
saved that man—both for himself 
and for us—was direct supervision. 
No kind of artificial stimulation 
could have helped that  situa- 
tion; what that chap needed was 
some help in straight selling. There 
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are dozens of cases where we 
can see what closer supervision 
has done for our men. It can be 
used effectively, for instance, to 
cure the salesman who thinks he 
can’t sell certain items in the line. 
We pack plain biscuits in big 
drums and experience has taught 
us that, through proper display, 
this item will build up good sales 
for almost any dealer. One of our 
men declared his dealers simply 
wouldn’t take to this idea at all. 
Nothing doing. His territory was 
different. 

Handicapped by his own convic- 
tion that drums wouldn’t sell, this 
salesman had called on dealers and 
half-heartedly inquired, “You don’t 
want a drum of biscuits, do you?” 
Of course the retailer didn’t want 
them! A district manager went 
out with this salesman on his next 
round of calls and they sold 80 per 
cent of the dealers they visited! 
Realizing that he had been harbor- 
ing a delusion, the man on the ter- 
ritory immediately began giving 
some attention to the drum-packed 
items. “I just didn’t know how to 
sell them,” he admitted in discus- 
sing the incident afterwards. 


The Biggest Factor 


I am sold on this matter of 
personal supervision to improve 
straight selling because the human 
element is, and always will be, the 
most important factor in the man- 
agement of a national selling 
organization. Outlets and compe- 
tition and other factors can be 
charted with a fair degree of accu- 
racy, but you can’t frame a set of 
rules that will solve the problems 
of your individual salesmen. It 
would be exactly like trying to 
raise a number of children in a 
family by treating all of them alike. 
They need individual attention. 

Let’s take just one more case I 
remember, in which a salesman’s 
problems were untangled by a 
period of personal supervision from 
his district manager. Not long ago 
‘twas necessary for us to transfer 
one of our men from a good Iowa 
territory out to Colorado. To re- 
place him in his old territory we 
took a man from an adjoining dis- 
trict who jumped at the chance for 
changing because this Iowa section 
Was a much better developed terri- 
tory than his old one had been, and 


current sales promised him an im- 
mediate and big increase in com- 
missions. 

Here’s what happened: the min- 
ute this fellow got into his new 
land of milk and honey, he laid 
down on the job and sat back to 
watch his lithographed checks 
come in. The prospect of the rich 
harvest this new territory was 
going to yield had eclipsed all 
thought of continued and intensi- 


. fied personal selling effort on his 


part. 
No Need for Special Drives 


The sales curve took a plunge 
in that territory. The district man- 
ager went out to see this chap, took 
a swing through the country with 
him, and within a short time the 
erring salesman awakened to the 
fact that he hadn’t been putting 
anything into his new territory to 
keep the wheels going around. 


Just now our business happens 
to be in the stage of development 
where the more general applica- 
tion of constructive selling is 
needed. We sell most of the desir- 
able outlets in the states in which 
we operate. Now our task is to 
build up those outlets, to reinforce 
and strengthen them through help- 
ing the dealer to put into operation 
the right kind of selling plan in 
his biscuit department. As I see 
it, this sort of a problem will not 
yield to any kind of special drives, 
nor will it dissolve itself over night 
through the stimulation of the kind 
of enthusiasm among dealers which 
flares up like a rocket and then 
burns out. The only thing it will 
yield to is the persistent applica- 
tion of new and more constructive 
straight selling ideas. 


The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, 
Inc., will be held at the Ambassa- 
dor Hotel in Atlantic City Novem- 
ber 8-10, according to the recent 
announcement of Robert K. Leav- 
itt, executive secretary. Detailed 
plans are to be announced later. 


“Children,” the Magazine for 
Parents, New York, has appointed 
Wilson & Galey, of Chicago, as its 
western advertising representa- 
tives. The first issue of this new 
magazine will be off the press Sep- 
tember 25. 


Che Breakers 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Right on the Boardwalk 
Preferred — 


in winter and all season — by those who 

know and want the best—either upon the 

American or European Plan—and sensi- 

ble rates withal. Sea Water Baths— 

Golf Privileges — Orchestra — Dancing 
Garage on Premises 


Joel Hillman Julian A. Hillman 
President Vice-President 


$124 342 25 Worth of Merchandise 

9 + Sold by Letters 

At a cost of only $2,552.24. A copy of the letter sent you 
free with a 212-page copy of POSTAGE MAGAZINE 
for 50c. POSTAGE is devoted to selling by Letters, 
Folders, Booklets, Cards, etc. If you have anything to do 
with selling, you can get profitable ideas from POSTAGE. 
Published monthly, $2.00 a year. Increase your sales and 
reduce selling cost by Direct-Mail. Back up your sales- 
men and make it easier for them to get orders. There is 
nothing you can say about what you sel] that cannot be 
written. POSTAGE tells how. Send ad and 50c forsample. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18 St., New York, N. Y. 


- “99% MAILING LISTS” 
Stockholders — Investors — Individuals— Business 


firms for every need, guaranteed—reliable and 
individually compiled. 


Standard Per 
Charge $5.00 Thousand 
There is no list we can’t furnish anywhere. 
Catalogue and information on request. 


NATIONAL LIST CO. 
851 Broad Street Newark, N. J. 


PROVE IT! 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


I= your salesmen could show skeptical prospects 
the testimonial letters received from satisfied 
customers—it would remove doubt and get the 
orders. Don’t leave testimonial letters and orders 
lying idle in your files—give them to your men 
and increase sales thru their use. 
Write for samples and prices 
AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 35 W. Adams St. Chicago 


BALLOONS 


There’s a definite way to make 
Toyco Promotion Balloons in- 
creasesales. Ask usto tell you how. 


Business Idea Dep’t. 
The TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
Office cutters—econom- 
ical, convenient. Printing presses 


veneer. 


from $44.00 to $1200.00 


Goiding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 
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How We Locate 
Sales Ability 
(Continued from page 340) 


small and, in some cases, not 
wholly desirable types of trade 
outlets. In fact, the credit man- 
ager spotted more salesmen who 
could not sell in substantial vol- 
ume to substantial outlets than 
even our divisional sales managers. 

Our collection manager vies 
with the sales department in the 
introduction of our ‘“Hall-Mark’” 
specialties. For one of his prac- 
tices in collections is to make a 
backward account so strongly de- 
sire our “Hall-Mark” specialties 
that they will pay up overdue ob- 
ligations, knowing that they cannot 
expect to have an order shipped to 
them until their overdue account is 
balanced. 


Our collection manager has re- 
peatedly gone into the field in the 
case of a difficult collection. And 
while in the field, he has not only 
made the financial arrangements 
necessary for the payment of our 
account, but he has repeatedly 
convinced our customer that his 
best interest would be served by 
bringing our lines from the back 
of the store into the show win- 
dows. 


It may be argued that our sales- 
men were at fault in not previously 
having accomplished these results. 
But any salesman knows that a 
high executive from headquarters, 
while on the spot and making spe- 
cial arrangements, can do things 
that Mr. Salesman with equal abil- 
ity may never accomplish in his 
lifetime of contact with an account. 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


Produced in Black Ink on 
No. 1 20-LB. WHITE BOND 


$1.20 Per Thousand 


A quality letterhead at a price that commands 
attention. 


Big savings to you on your letterheads. 


Send for lithographed samples of companies 
whom we are serving. 


100 M or over $1.20 per M 25Mlots $1.45 perM 
50 M lots 1.25 perM 124M lots 1.70 per M 
Minimum quantity 1244M] 


Engravings made at actual labor cost 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO., Inc. 
1718 No. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CONSIDERING A CHANGE IN SALES 
management? This advertisement is addressed 
to those who want increased sales—or who, 
wishing to retire, seek a seasoned executive. 
The advertiser is fully qualified by training and 
experience to give the kind of management that 
solves difficult problems (sales and others) in 
a permanent way. His sixteen years’ experi- 
ence has been divided between two manufac- 
turing companies, and his references will meet 
the most exacting demands. Being 36 years 
old he couples the enthusiasm of youth with 
the more mature judgment of experience. He 
understands sales management and _ direction, 
organization, advertising, etc. His ideas about 
compensation are reasonable, providing an op- 
portunity exists to make progress as he builds— 
and to properly support his family of five in 
the meantime. Interviews affording an oppor- 
tunity for discussions are invited. Address Box 
1192, Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING MANAGER for 
$2,000,000 manufacturer is open for contract 
with medium sized manufacturer. He possesses 
the creative and administrative capacities backed 
by excellent qualifications and experience to 
successfully merchandise any meritorius line of 
products. For present employer he has re- 
duced sales expenses $18,000 and increased sales 
$360,000 this year. He is fully capable of 
assuming full charge of sales and advertising 
and securing national distribution on economical 
basis. He seeks connection on commission basis 
with guarantee, and where there is opportunity 
to obtain interest in firm after ability is proven. 
Age 27; married. His complete record may be 
secured by addressing Box 388, Memphis, Tenn. 


EIGHT YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL SALES EX- 
perience, five of which was as sales promoter. 
Open for opportunity to represent manufacturer 
in Detroit and Eastern Michigan. Have an 
equipped office and a Buick; age 33. Address 
Box 1194, Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES EXECUTIVE—A YOUNG MAN 39 
years of age with exceptional record, has ex. 
hausted the probabilities of future promotion 
with his present ¢onnection and is looking for 
a new connection as general or sales executive, 
Now vice president in full charge of a manu. 
facturing corporation in the South. Am only 
interested in a permanent proposition that. will 
show remuneration commensurate with ability 
and effort. Will go anywhere on good oppor. 
tunity. Salary $8,500 to $10,000. Address Box 
1190, Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave,, 
Chicago. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED | 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO:OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary be- 
tween $2,500 and $25,000, your response to this 
announcement is invited. The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of rec- 
ognized standing and reputation, through which 
preliminaries are negotiated confidentially for 
positions of the calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements; your identity covered and present 
position protected. Established sixteen years, 


Send only name and address for details. R. W. 
Bixby, Inec., 118 Downtown Building, Buffalo, 
New York. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an 
idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty 
year old concern desired 50 national repre- 
sentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, 
for another. Ten years sales promotion man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


SMALL ADVERTISERS WELCOME HERE— 
Advertising placed in all newspapers, magazines 
and trade publications—displayed and classified 
(want ads). Publishers rates, estimates and 
consultation without obligation. Martin Adver- 
tising Agency, 37 West 39th Street, New York. 


AGENCY SERVICE 


THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS A 
sales manager qualifies me to cooperate with 
employers in securing satisfactory sales man- 
agers and salesmen. Will call personally for 
instructions if desired. Salesmen’s Service As 
sociation, Phone Harrison 7654. 309 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago. 


Index to Advertisers 


Ajax Photo Print Corp 
American Photo-Engravers ASs0....cccso 379 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co......381 


George Batten Co 365 
Boston Globe 360-361 
Breakers Hotel 399 
Buffalo News 321 
Butterick Publishing Co 332 
Cargill Company 384 
Chicago Tribune Cover 
Cincinnati Enquirer 354 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 358 
Columbus Dispatch 393 
Connecticut Six-Star Combination.............. 349 
Cosmopolitan Hotel 390 
Courier Journal & Louisville Times... 323 
Dairymen’s League News 396 
Dallas News 397 
Erickson Company 363 
Folks on Gospel Hill 393 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 373 
Fourth Estate 394 
Fredrick-Ellis Company, [nco....cccccccseccsseesee 390 
J. J. Gibbons, Ltd 400 
Golding Press Division 399 
Heinn Company Cover 
James T. Igoe Co 387 
Indianapolis News 357 


Industrial Publications 322 
Keratol Company 398 
London, Midland & Scottish in 
Monroe Letterhead Corp. . one I 
National Mailing List Co... wasn ID 
National Map Company... __.Cover 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau....324 


Neenah Paper Co 376 
New York American 350 
New York News 331 
Newspapers Film Corpn..ccccccccmcnesesccnnennnnnd 3 
Omaha World-Herald 380 
Peerless Lithographing Co.....c10::c:.00-mn400 


Postage 
Joshua B. Powers 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
Richmond News-Leader -.ccccccsccsscssscsensnnennen 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat - 
Spartanburg Industrial Commission... 
Standard Rate & Data Service 
Tangley Company shel 
‘DPoyeratt Rubber CO ..sccccn ncn 399 
Trenton Times — 
Troy Record re 
U. S. Printing & saiiininiiactile Co.. a 
Wahl Company ... - 
S. D. Warren Co. 


| “GIBBONS knows C 


Gibbons Limited, 
FORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG 


a AT AOA CO 


ANADA” 


Idvertising Agents 
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